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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 1943 


The purpose of this book is a very modest one. It lays 
no claim to scholarship or originality. It seeks only to 
present Rabindranath Tagore as a man, a thinker, and a 
poet, in such a way that the young student or general 
reader, without any specialist knowledge, can appreciate 
something of his greatness. - If it succeeds in interesting 
such readers, and awaking in some a desire to know 
more, its aim will have been fulfilled. Even so, it could 
not have been written without the generous assistance 
and encouragement of many friends at Santiniketan, 
to whom, and especially to Mr. Rathindranath Tagore 
and to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, I wish to acknowledge 
my debt. Without their unfailing interest and con- 
structive criticism, its faults would have been much 
“greater than they are. 


MARJORIE SYKES 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


- This simplified edition has been issued so that the 
book may be read and enjoyed by boys and girls at the 
High School stage. 
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CHAPTER I 


A CHILD OF THE EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES 
(1861-69) 


‘Tue Chitpore Road, crowded with traffic and lined with 
shops, runs from south to north through the district of 
Jorasanko, in the centre of Calcutta. There are narrow 
_ janes turning off the road, and at the end of one of these 
lanes is a pair of great iron gates. Beyond the gates is 
a big rambling house, three storeys high and with 
many courtyards. It 1s a world-famous house, for on 
May 7, 1861, a baby boy was born here and was named 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Rabindranath’s grandfather Dwarkanath Tagore had 
been a very wealthy man, and he lived in such a magni- 
ficent style that people called him ‘ Prince ? Dwarkanath. 
. Kabindranath’s father was even more famous. His 
name was Devendranath and he was known as Maharsi 
_ Devendranath because of his saintly life and devotion. 
‘Rabindranath was his fourteenth child and youngest 
son, and some of his brothers and sisters were already 
married, and had children of their own who were older 
than he was. Satya, his sister’s son, Somendra, his next 
elder brother, and ‘Rabi’ were playmates. The three 
little boys grew up together, sharing lessons and meals 
-and games. In Rabindranath’s books about his child- 
hood, My Reminiscences and My Boyhood Days, he 
cescribes some of their boyish doings. But in many 
ways he had a lonely childhood, for Satya and Somendra 
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were both two years older than he, and two years is a : 
long time for children. He spent many hours alone with > 
his own games and fancies, and his descriptions of these 
are very interesting. Here are some of the scenes that. 
took place in the old house some time between 1865 and 
1870, as Rabindranath remembered them in his old age. 

Three little boys stand before the visiting tailor. 
It is a great and rare occasion—they are to have new 
clothes. ‘ Plenty of pockets, lots of pockets,’ they insist, 
as small boys in every country always do. Very soon 
the pockets will be full of boyish treasures .. . The 
children are sent back tc their own part of the house in | 
high spirits; they rollick along, kicking their sandals | 
ahead of them, running to catch them up, kicking again. 
Who says sandals are intended to be worn’ 

Three little boys, absorbed and happy, squat on the 
floor in a corner of their school-room. Earth and stones — 
are scattered about, for they are building a mountain. 
A mountain is a wonderful thing in the eyes of these ~ 
Calcutta children whose everyday world is so flat. And 
this is a magnificent mountain with real rocks!... Is 
that dada* coming? Well, never mind, surely he will 
see how fine itis... ‘What a dirty mess you children 
are making! Where did you get those stones ?——from 
my rockery garden? ‘They must be put back at once!’ 
.... No, grown-ups never seem to understand. 

Although the Tagore family was wealthy the children — 
were brought up very simply. The Maharsi did not want. 
luxury, and they had no unnecessary possessions or ready- 
made toys. In later years Rabindranath understood 
how wise his father was in this. They invented their own | 


* dada = elder brother. 
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| amusements and tasted the j joy of creation, which is the 
greatest joy of play ; whereas children who are given too 
many ready-made toys have no chance to develop their 
natural powers of imagination. Rabindranath was think- 
ing of this when he wrote the poem called © laythings * 


in The Crescent Moon: 
$e 


?* Child, how happy you are sitting in the dust, 
playing with a broken twig all the morning. 
J smile at your play with that little bit of a broken 
twig . 
Child, I Mave forgotten the: art of being absorbed in sticks 
and raud pies. 
I seek out costly playthings, and gather lumps of gold and 
silver. 
With whatever you find you create your glad games; 
I spend beth my time and my strength over things 
I never can obtain.’ 


Sometimes they would spend the evening in the ser- 
- yants’ room, when the day’s work was done. Here is the 
gcene as Rabi remembered it. 

One dim lamp hangs in the centre, for there is no 
électric light in the eighteen-sixties, nor even a kerosene 
lantern. (How brilliant the kerosene lanterns seemed, 
when they first came into use !) Stories are passed from 
mouth to mouth. Sometimes there are recitations from 
the Ramayana, and the children creep in to listen. There 
is a village version which is a special favourite, with 
jolly, jingling rhymes. ‘The stories are short, and there 
is time to finish one before bed-time. Sometimes there 
are tales of dacoits, wonderful and terrifying men, not 
men of long ago but of the present, whom one might 
even meet one day! Some dacoits are renowned for 
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their courage, — skill, and chivalry towards women 5 
their exploits are told and retold, losing nothing in the = . 
telling. Rabi is all ears. | 

One great and memorable day there was an exhibition 
of dacoity tricks in the courtyard. Now he saw these 
wild-looking men with his own eyes. ‘They jumped on- 
poles up to the second storey, walked on stilts, tossed 
heavy weights, and performed wonderful athletic feats. 

Other evenings are passed in Mother’s room, curled 
up on her divan, while Mother or Auntie tells fairy 
stories... the prince who travels on the endless plain. .- 
the seven seas of fairyland. = 

Then come other scenes. 

A little boy stands half-frightened inside a circle drawn 
with chalk on the verandah. ‘The servant-boy who drew 
it says that it isa magic circle, like the circle which Laksh- 
mana drew round Sita in the story. If one steps outside - 
it, terrible things might happen, so he says. And Rabi 
believes him, and is afraid to disobey. He stays there -. 
till he is set free, watching the comings and goings below | 
in the courtyard—the people going to bathe in the taak, 
the ducks, the banyan-tree with its slowly-changing 
shadow. How dark the shadows are in its twisted roots! 
What secrets must be hiding there ! 

* x a 

A lonely child is exploring the remote corners of 
the roomy old house, with his mind full of ghosts and — 
demons. There are dark, mysterious rooms on the > 
ground tloor where great earthenware vessels hold the - 
drinking-water—enough for a whole year. For there 
are no pipes or taps in the house; the drinking water — 
is carried up from the Ganges in February, when the 
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river is clear, and stored here. These dark rooms are 
full of demons of course; demons with eyes in their 
breasts, and big ears like winnowing-fans. So are some 
of the trees; didn’t one of the maidservants actually see 
the demon one day, in that big tree by the corner of the 
bouse? 

* # * 

On the ground floor is Father’s office; little Rabi 
sits there on the knee of old Kailash, the clerk. Kailash 
is telling him stories. The old man has a great gift for 
impromptu doggerel, and the rhymed lines go on and on. 
These are the most exciting stories of all, for Rabi him- 
self is the hero. » It is he who fights the dacoits and res- 
cues the beautiful princesses. 

H % * 
ihere were solitary games and enterprises too, such 

as other children have. In one corner of the verandah 
a pile of dust had accumulated. Here was a chance of 
a garden! With infinite care, Rabi planted a custard- 

apple seed, and watered it patiently every day, watching 
eagerly for the leaves. The garden ended when the floor 
was swept more carefully, and dust and seed together 
disappeared under the broom. He had a wooden toy 
lion, and when he heard stories of ancient horse sacrifices, 
he decided that a lion sacrifice would be an even grander 
thing. He was the priest, with a little stick for the sacri- 
ficial knife. He made up a mantra for the sacrifice from 
scraps of nursery rhymes, like this: 

Liony, liony, off with your head! 
Liony, liony, now you are dead ! 

Fe would shout this at the top of his voice and then give 
the wooden lion a great whack with his stick. 
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The children of the Tagore household were rarely = 
allowed to go beyond the great gates, and they saw almost 


nothing of the outside world. — Its friendly, fascinating — 
sounds drifted down the lane to their ears, and they 
envied the servants who went freely in and out. There 
were no trams or buses in the Chitpore Road then; it _ 
was full of the clatter of carriages, the cracking of whips, | 
and the shouting of coachmen clearing the way for their 
rich masters. There were less wealthy people going to 
their work in palanquins, and there were hawkers crying 
their wares, bel-flowers, or green mangoes. From one 
corner of the verandah Rabi could see, over the garden | 
wall, the corner of a bustee.* He spent hours in watching 
the people who lived there, as they went about their daily — 
occupations, and in making up stories about them. 
Everything which lay outside the walls of home was for 
him an unknown world, full of romance and adventure. — 

In a corner of one of the verandahs stood an old, 
worn-out palanquin which was no longer used. Once | 
it had been a magnificent thing, with painted sides and _ 
heavy poles, needing at least eight bearers for each pole. — 
Now it was shabby and neglected, and it became Rabi’s 
private playground. He would climb inside and shut 
the door, and sit there hidden from all the world. Inside 
the palanquin was a land of endless adventure. He was | 
no longer a lonely child of no importance, but a master 
and a prince, riding on wonderful journeys through 
forest and desert, or sailing a peacock boat on magic 
rivers. His imagination took hold of the fairy tales, the 
dacoity Stories, the Ramayana, the ‘true’ stories of tiger- 
hunting which sometimes came his way, and wove them > 


B ue 
The name given to the crowded slum quarters of Calcutta, 
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into new patterns of his own. The poem called ‘The 
Hero’ in The Crescent Moon is a description of one of 
these palanquin adventures. 

- One memorable day, the children were taken to stay 
in a ‘garden house’ by the side of the Ganges, because 
of some outbreak of infectious fever in Calcutta. The 
visit made a great impression on Rabindranath. At 
‘home in Jorasanko he would run out every morning into 
the inner courtyard to smell the cool scents and touch 
the dewy grass and leaves: He loved the rain, and the 
jingle in his first Bengali primer, ‘ The rain falls pit-a-pat, 
the tide comes up the river.’ Now at last he saw the 
river, with its boats and tree-clad banks and the dark 
clouds hanging over it, heavy with rain. He felt like a 
caged bird which had been set free. He and the other 
boys set out joyfully to explore the neighbouring village, 
but alas! they met their elders in the road and were sent 
back in disgrace to their own garden. ‘They found that 
their freedom was not yet complete. “We were out of 
_ the cage,’ writes Rabindranath, ‘ but we are still chained 
to the perch.’ | 





CHAPTER Ii 
SCHOOL-DAYS 
(1869-74) 


Ay last there came a day when Somendra and Satya _ 
had to go to school. Rabi was two years younger, and — 
his elders thought that he should stay at home for SOME _ 
time longer. But Rabi wanted to go to school, because ue 
to go to school meant to go out into the big, free, outside - 
world. He thought it would be a way of escape trom 
his imprisonment in the house. People told him plainly 
that he would not enjoy it as muchas he expected. * You 
are crying to go to school now,® said one: * you will soon 
cry much more to stay at home!’ Rabi took no notice. 
He cried and pleaded so much that in the end he was_ 
allowed to go to school with his play-mates. He soon _ 
found that he had made a mistake. School was a prison, © 
much worse than home, for in those days hardly anyone — 
tried to make it interesting or pleasant. ‘The master’, — 
Rabindranath remembered, ‘looked like a cane ine 
carnate.” Shut in by dreary walls, the children sat on | 
hard benches from ten to four. In later years the poet 
would refer to this school as ‘my Andamans’. oe 
At home too, every day except Sunday was filled with i 
study. During these years, when Rabi was nine or ten | 
years old, his father was often away from home, and his 
third brother Hemendranath, who was about twenty-_ 
five years old, took charge of the children’s education. — 
Lessons began at dawn, winter and summer. Shivering | 
8 i 
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with cold in winter, Rabindranath went out as soon as it 
was light for his daily wrestling practice in a corner of the 
compound. When his lesson was over he came in and 
dressed. At seven o’clock a private tutor came to begin 
the morning’s work. The three boys worked together, 
and an old sister also joined them. 

In those days it was the common practice in Bengal 
for everything to be taught in English. Hemendranath, 
however, did not approve of this, and by his orders the 
children were taught all their subjects in Bengali. When 
he grew up Rabindranath felt very grateful to his brother 
for this wise decision. Learning, he said, is like eating 5 
if the first mouthful is pleasant to the taste, the boy con- 
tinues to eat with a good appetite ; but if the first mouth- 
fuls are wrapped in the indigestible cover of a foreign 
language, the boy’s appetite is spoiled. 

From seven to nine they worked at Bengali literature, 
mathematics, anatomy, and many other subjects. They 

‘had a special tutor for elementary science, in which 
Rabindranath was very much interested. The tutor 
showed them all kinds of experiments with common 
objects, and Rabi was very disappointed if for any reason 
he could not come on his regular day. At nine o’clock 
they had a bath and a meal, and then they went to school 
until four. Even then the day’s work was not over. As 
soon as they returned from school came an hour of 
gymnastics, and then drawing. After supper, when the 
feeble lamp was lit, came the English master. It is not 
surprising that the sleepy little boy hated English, and 
longed for some free time! The ‘reader’ had a black 
cover; it was torn and shabby. At the beginning of each 
new lesson, lists of new words were printed in heavy type, 
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with accent-marks above them. How he hated them! 
They looked like soldiers with fixed bayonets! At nine 
o’clock the day was over at last, and he ran to his mother’s 
room and begged for a story. The story would begin, 
but he was always asleep long before it was over. 

Rabindranath often got tired of such a heavy pro- 
gramme, and used to try hard to find ways of getting a 
holiday. Unfortunately, the tutor was a very strong 
young man, who was never sick, and who never failed to 
come for his lessons, even on the wettest and stormiest 
day. If the pupil wanted a holiday, he must be sick 
himself! So Rabi tried hard to catch cold or fever, but 
found it very difficult. He lay out on the roof in the 
heavy dew, but he never caught fever. He got his clothes 
wet through in the rain, but he never caught cold. He 
never had measles or chicken-pox, or any such children’s 
disease. As he could not escape his lessons in this way, 
he would sometimes tell his mother that he had a stomach- 
ache. She would smile and send a message to the tutor 
not to come, but she knew perfectly well the reason for . 
the stomach-ache, and she did not give her son any other 
medicine ! 

Here is a memory of those days told in 
Rabindranath’s own words in his short story ‘Once 
there was a King.’ 


‘1 remember vividly that evening in Calcutta when the 
fairy story began. The rain and the storm had been incessant. 
The whole of the city was flooded. The water was knee-deep- 
in our lane. I had a straining hope, which was almost a 
certainty, that my tutor would be prevented from coming 
that evening. I sat on the stool in the far corner of the 
verandah looking down on the lane, with a heart beating faster 
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id fasten: Every minute I kept my eye on the rain, and when 
it began. to diminish I prayed with ail my might: ‘ Please God 

end some more rain till half-past seven is over.’ For I was 
9 ready to believe that there was no other need for rain 
except to protect one helpless boy one evening in one corner 
lof Calcutta from the deadly clutches of his tutor. 

AL not in answer to my prayer, at any rate according to 
Orne grosser law of nature, the rain did not give up. 

“But alas! nor did my teacher. 

‘Exactly to the minute, in the bend of the lane, I saw his 
‘approaching umbrella. The great bubble of hope burst in 
any breast, and my heart collapsed. Truly, if there isa punish-~ 
sment to fit the crime after death, then my tutor will be born 
vagain as me, and 1 shall be born as my tutor. 

“As soon as | saw his umbrella I ran as hard as I could to 
omy mother’s room. My mother and my grand-mother were 
‘sitting opposite one another playing cards by the light of a 
Jamp. I ran into the room, and flung myself on the bed beside 
wy mother and said : 

‘tAother, the tutor has come, and I have such a bad 
sheadache ; couldn't | have no lessons today ?’ 

‘I hope no chiid of immature age will be allowed to read 
this story, for what I did was dreadfully bad, and I received no 
punishment whatever. On the contrary, my wickedness was 
scrowned with success, 

‘My mother said to me ‘Ail right’, and turning to the 
servant added, ‘Tell the tutor that he can go back home.’ 

“It was perfectly plain that she didn’t think my illness very 
‘serious, a8 she went on with her game as before and took no 
further notice. And I also, burying my head in the pillow 
jaughed to my heart’s content. We perfectly understood one 
another, my mother and I.’ 

Rabindranath often found these busy schooldays very 
dull, but now and again something interesting would 

2 | 
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happen. For example, the boys once had an older schoots, 
mate who used to boast at schoo! about his knowledge 
of magic. He described to them all kinds of marvellous” 
experiments which he said he had done. Rabindranath: 
was anxious to try these for himself to see if what he said 
was really true, but usually he could not get the necessary 
materials. One day, however, the magician told him 
that if any seed were to be dipped in the juice ofa certain 
cactus, and dried, twenty-one times, it would sprout and 
bear fruit within an hour! Here at last was something 
which could be tested! Rabi at once got some of the 
cactus juice from the gardener, and set to work dipping 
and drying a mango stone. Needless to say, he failed to 
get any mangoes. : 
Rabi was too much interested in his mango stone to 
notice what Satya and the magician were doing in the 
meantime. They were talking earnestly, and looking 
occasionally in his direction. Next day at school the 
magician said that he wanted to make a scientific obser-- 
vation, and asked each boy in turn to jump off a bench, 
while he watched them carefully. They all jumned, 
Rabi among them. The magician shook his head wisely 
and said “Ah!*. <A few days later he invited Satya and 
Rabi to his home, and they were given permission to ge. 
A number of people were sitting there and they asked 
Rabi to sing. All admired his sweet voice. Then 
refreshments were brought. Rabi felt very shy of eating 
before so many strangers, and besides; thanks to Brajes- 
war, he was never greedy for food, so he ate only very 
little. Next day, to his surprise, he received a letter from 
the magician. When he opened it he was still more 
surprised, for it was a love letter! Then Satya explain od 
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the trick- he had played. While the younger boy was 
tyusy with the mango stone, Satya had told the magician, 
ag a great secret, that Rabi was really a girl. She was 
dressed in boy’s clothes, he said, in order to get her a 
beiter education. When the boys jumped off the bench, 
Rabi had jumped with his left foot first, which was said 
4@ be a thing that only girls do. In addition he had a 
sweet, childish voice, a small appetite, and a fair com- 
-plexion. The proof was complete. The magician was 
convinced that Satya had told him the truth. 

During these school years Kabindranath began to 
write verses in his large, childish handwriting. The 
good-natured clerks in his father’s office gave him an 
exercise book, which was soon filled. He was not in the 
least shy about his verses, and used to read them aloud to 
anyone in the house who was willing to listen. He felt 
sure that ‘proper’ poetry ought to use grand, high- 
sounding words. One day he found in an old book the 
- word duwirepha, which is never used nowadays... It means © 
‘a bee’. The word immediately found its way into a 
poem, and the poem was read out to a friend of the 
family. ‘ Very nice’, said he, smiling, ‘but pray what is 
a dwirepha?’ ‘TVhe young poet felt quite angry that the 
word of which he was so proud should be laughed at like 
this. He aiso felt quite sure, at eleven years old, that 
sorrow was a better subject for poetry than happiness: 
he used to write verses about ‘ the sorrows of the world ,, 
-even though he really knew nothing about them. This 
amused his father very much; but in spite of his amuse- 
ment Devendranath no doubt often thought about his 
little son’s gift for writing, and wondered whether he 
would grow up to be a poet. 
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The family smiled at Rabi's verses, but’ they ver 
“aterested and pleased. At schoo! it was different. i he ~ 
headmaster heard that the boy could write, and one day — 
he called him and ordered him to write a poem. The 
master chose the subject; it was to be a moral poem. 
Rabindranath obediently brought the poem next day, : 
and was told to read it in front of the senior class. He 
did so, but the boys would not believe that their little 
school fellow had written it. They said he must have 
stolen it from a book. ‘The only praiseworthy thing 
about that moral poem,’ writes Rabindranath, in his 
Reminiscences, ‘was that it soon got lost. Its moral effect | 
on that class was far from encouraging...... Most of | 
them were certain that it was not my own composition. 
One said he could produce the book from which it was 
copred, but was not pressed to do so—the process of 
proving is such a nuisance to those who want to believe.’ — 

When Rabindranath was nearly twelve years old, — 
Somendra, Satya and he were invested with the Brah- 
minical sacred thread. ‘The thread is put on at a solemn 
ceremony, which Maharsi Devendranath himself cen- 
ducted. The putting on of the sacred thread is a very 
important event in Hindu religious life, and in preparation 
for it the three boys had to spend three days in retirement. 
The three days were supposed to be a serious time of 
prayer ; but it is not surprising that three lively boys, left 
alone together for so long, found plenty of opportunities _ 
for playing tricks on each other and on the servants. _ 
During these days they were given specially prepared 
food. Rabindranath had delicious memories of that. 
food—it was so different from their ordinary diet! — 
Nevertheless, for Rabindranath the ceremony meant much © 
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more than good food and mischief. He felt deeply the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the Gayatri mantra made a 
very great impression on him. He repeated it often and 
reverently, and tried to fix his mind on its deep meanings. 
These are the words which meant so much to him: 

QO Thou who art-in earth and heaven and in the wide spaces 
‘between, we worship Thy Splendour most adorable. Thou 
whose Spirit guides us all, lift up our thoughts to the Supreme 
Wisdom. 
_ This ceremony was followed by a welcome holiday 

fyom school. The Maharsi took his youngest son away 
with him on a long and leisurely tour of north India, the 
story of which is told in the next chapter. When at last 
they returned to Calcutta the boy was sent to St. Xavier's 
College. The masters were more understanding than at 
his previous schools. One of them soon realised that 
Rabindranath was not likely to benefit much by the or- 
dinary school course, and gave him special work to do. 
He made him translate Shakespeare’s Macbeth into 
Bengali, and do a good deal of reading in classical litera- 
ture. There was another, Father de Peneranda, whose 
serene and radiant face made a great impression on the 
boy; even when he was busy in outward tasks, his soul 
seemed to.be always ininward prayer. But even so, after 
the freedom of the months he had spent with his father, 
school seemed more of a prison than ever, and he became 
an expert in playing truant. Finally, his elder brothers 
- came to the conclusion that, with freedom and the oppor- 
‘tunity to read as he pleased, their youngest brother would 
be quite capable of educating himself. They decided to 
allow him to stay at home. Rabindranath’s schooldays 
came to an end, this time for ever. 


CHAPTER IT] 


THE TRAINING OF A POET 
(1874-80) 


In the rambling family house at Jorasanko there were — 
many different worlds. We have seen the children’s , 
world through Rabi’s eyes. The grown-up worid was a 
very brilliant one, but all through his childhood and 
schooldays Rabi knew little about it. ‘Run away and 
play,’ ordered the big brothers and cousins, when eager 
curiosity led the children to creep too near. They went — 
and played. ‘But for proper piay,’ Rabindranath ex- 
piains, ‘noise is necessary.” Very soon the grown-ups 
shouted at them to be quiet! 

Rabindranath’s travels with his father, after he put 
on the sacred thread, marked his first entry into this. 
grown-up world. ‘How would you like to ge away with — 
me, the Maharsi had said, ‘and visit Bolpur and the 
Himalayas?’ Would he like it? How the boy’s eyes 
shone with happy excitement at the thought! In a very 
few days he was getting into the carriage with his father 
to go to the station. He had never been in a railway 
train before. 

While Rabindranath was still a baby, Devendranath 
had brought some land two miles from the Village of 
Bolpur, and built a house to which he could go fora time — 
of quiet and prayer whenever he pleased. This ashrame 
was named Santiniketan, the ‘Home of Peace’. Satya. 
had visited Santiniketan already, and he told Rabi all _ 

16. ‘ 
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sorts. of tall stories about the terrible dangers of railway 
journeys, and the impossible wonders of Santiniketan 
itself. With his mind full of Satya’s stories, Rabi reached 
the railway station in great excitement and expectation, 
and he was almost disappointed to find how safely and 
smoothly the train ran! But he was not disappointed 
ie Santiniketan. Here at last he could wander about and 
explore just as he pleased. Here at last there was no 
cage and no chain, The bird was free ! His wise father 
took an interest in all his doings, listened to his happy 
chatter, and gave him little duties which he eagerly carried 
out. | 

Rabindranath -had always held his father in great 
reverence. During his childhood the Maharsi was rarely 
at home, but from time to time he visited the house and 
stayed there for a short period. One of the boy’s earliest 
memories was of how his father sat at prayer in the early 
dawn, very still and quiet in his white garments. At 
- Sontiniketan were two trees growing near together, and 
overlooking a wide, open plain. Under these trees the 
Maharsi used to sit each day for his morning meditation. 
Many years later his son had a memorial stone set up on 
this spot, where the ancient trees still stand. On the 
stone were carved the beautiful words in which the 
Maharsi expressed what God meant to him: 2 


HE IS 
the Repose of my life, 
the Joy of my mind, | 
the Peace of my spirit. 


From Santiniketan father and son went on to Amrit- 
sar, where there is a very famous Sikh temple. Deven- 
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dranath took his son with him to the Sikh temple for. 


worship. The Sikhs were greatly surprised and pleased 


that a stranger from Bengal should know some of their : 
hymns and wish to share their worship. Soon Deven- 


dranath had many friends. Rabindranath learned from 
his father’s example to respect the nobie teachings of 


religions other than his own; he saw for himself how men | 


of different creeds can unite in worship and share with | 


each other the truth and beauty of their faiths. 


After this they settled down for four months at Dal- 


housie in the Himalayas. Here the father continued to 


train his son in the simple and strenuous life in which - 


he believed. Even in the climate of Dalhousie, where 


the water was icy cold, he insisted that the boy should | 


have cold baths as he did at home, and would not allow 
any heating of the water. The steep slopes were covered 
with pine woods, and Rabindranath was free to roam 


about in them as much as he wished. Every morning 
father and son started out together for a walk, but the ~ 


boy was not yet strong enough to keep up with Devendra- 


nath for long, or to walk as far as he did. After a time 


he would leave him and return home by his own route. 
During their stay at Dalhousie, Devendranath gave 
his son regular lessons in English and Sanskrit, and en- 
couraged him to read for himself. It was at this time 
that he first read Kalidas’ great poem Megha-duta (The 
Cloud Messenger). Aegha-duta has beautiful pictures 
of the scenery of rural India, magnificent descriptions of 


the rainy season and of the splendour of ancient courts 
and palaces. Rabindranath could not then understand 
its full meaning and beauty, but he loved the glorious - 
The lovely similes and descriptions — 


music of the words. 


ae 
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filled his mind and excited his imagination. In later 
years he returned to Kalidas again and again, with the 
deepest affection and admiration. He read a great deal 
more also; in fact, the months at Dalhousie seem to have 
awakened to full consciousness his passion for literature. 
From his earliest childhood Rabindranath had felt, 
though he could not express, the mystery of the world. 
‘Yhe dark depths of the earth filled him with wonder. 
‘When the awnings were to be put up in the courtyard for 
some festival, and men came to dig holes for the posts, 
he was always very excited. Surely, he thought, if they 
would only dig just a little deeper, they would uncover 
most wonderful secrets. There was an equal mystery in 
the sky; at midday, when the city grew quiet and the 
household went to rest, he would slip away from the 
sefvants, and hide himself in some little room at the top 
of the house, where he could see the blue spaces of the 
sky, and hear the kite calling from the far heights. The 
‘visiting tutor in science had kept his interest alive. At 
Dalhousie he sat with his father under the stars; the 
_ Maharsi showed him the planets and constellations, and 
talked to him of the marvellous things that have been 
discovered in the depths of space. 
From that time on Rabindranath loved astronomy. 
For him it was not a science of figures and calculations, 
but something full of poetry and mystery. Many of his 
poems are filled with joy at the thought of the magnificent 
_ universe of which we are a part. Towards the end of his 
life he wrote a book on astronomy, which gives in very 
simple language a picture of the whole glorious world of 
stars, and includes the latest discoveries of science. By 
means of such studies Devendranath steadily trained. his 
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son to think for himself, and to make his own reason and a 
conscience, not other men’s opinions, the touchstone of _ 
truth. He encouraged him to express his own ideas and. 
listened to him with respect and patience. If the boy 
was wrong, he showed him w here the mistake in his 
reasoning lay, but he never asked him to accept his own 
statements unless his reason was satisfied that they were ~ 
true. ‘He wanted us to love Truth with our whole 
hearts, wroté Rabindranath later. His elder brothers 
treated him with the same respect, and in this way he 
acquired the moral courage and independent judgment | 
which he showed so splendidly in later years. 

After his return from Dalhousie Rabitidrenees 
plunged into the brilliant grown-up life at home.. 
His elder brothers had gathered round them a brilliant 
intellectual and artistic circle, and life in that househéld 
was in itself a liberal education. 

The eldest brother Dwijendranath, a serious, vigorous 
thinker, had a gift for writing and very wide interests. At’ 
one time his interest was philosophy, at another period 
mathematics. From time to time he composed poetry. 
Pages and pages of his writings would be scattered about 
the house. When a poem was finished, he would invite his 
family and friends to hear him read it. In such moods of 
eager enthusiasm he loved to have them with him, and his 
hearty laughter could be heard all over the house. He was _ 
also a very good swimmer, and used to swim in the Ganges _ 
whenever he had the chance to do so. His younger . 
brothers began to teach themselves in the tank at home, | 
and he helped and encouraged them. Rabindranath 
became a good strong swimmer himself. ang 


The fifth brother, if yotirindranath, was Rabindranath’s 
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special friend and companion during these years. He was 
the ringleader of the dramatic activities of the family, 
and used to arrange private performances in which he 
and his friends took part. As a child Rabi had not been 
allowed to see them. He and the other little ones could 
only stand on a distant verandah watching the guests 
and trying to hear what was going on. But once when a 
professional company was giving the drama of ° Nala and 
Damayanti’ in the outer courtyard, the children were told 
that they might come. It did not begin until very late, 
and they were sent to bed at the usual time; the grown- 
ups promised that they would wake them when it was 
time to go down. Rabi was very excited, and went to 
bed very unwillingly, for he did not believe these grown- 
up promises! However, all went well, and they went 
down into the brightly-lit courtyard. Rabi went and 
sat with his big brothers, who gave him little sums of 
money to throw on the stage and reward the actors at the 
best part of the play. How wonderful it all was! But 
long before the end he was fast asleep again and had to be 
carried away to bed. 
fi Rabindranath first took part in Jyotirindra’s dramatic 
performances when he was about sixteen. He proved a 
fine actor, both in comic parts and in serious ones, and 
Jyotirindra’s enthusiasm inspired him with a lasting 
interest in stage-craft and drama. 

People in educated families in Calcutta were then very 
—ynuch interested in the new Bengali literature that was 
being written in their own time. The most famous writer 
was the great novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji. He 
was publishing many of his stories by instalments in a 
magazine called Bangadarsan, The next instalment was 
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looked forward to with such interest that when a new _ 
number of Bangadarsan arrived, the members of the : 
Tagore family used to compete keenly for the privilege 
of reading it first. Luckily for Rabindranath, he could 
read aloud very well, and the ladies of the family liked ta 
hear him read better than to read for themselves; so he- 
would take the book and read out the story to a circle ci - 
excited listeners. | 5 
Jyotirindranath decided that he too would start & 
Bengali literary magazine. He called it Bharati, and 
persuaded his eldest brother Dwijendranath to be the 
editor. Rabindranath quickly became a regular writer 
of poems and stories for this magazine. He also wrote 
articles of many kinds; for example, he wrote about 
European literature and some of the great poets of 
Italy. This fact shows clearly that the plan of letting 
him study at home and follow his own tastes had been 
very successful. He was reading widely and his knowledge 
of the world was extending rapidly. He also became 4 
member of the committee which managed Bharai?, though 
he was only sixteen years old. se 
Music was another common interest. Jyoti had a, 
piano in his room, and he used to spend hours sitting at 
it composing tunes in new styles. Rabindranath sat by 
his side and composed words to fit the tunes, so that they 
could be remembered more easily. This was excellent 
practice for a future poet and writer of songs. Every. 
evening the two brothers and Jyoti’s wife would sit on . 
the terrace, and Jyoti would play the violin while 
Rabindranath sang. Musical friends would join them. 
One such was Srikantha Babu, whom Rabindranath had 
Known and loved since childhood. He was a bald, - 
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smiling, gentle man whose heart overflowed with music 
and kindliness. Srikantha Babu used to sing for the 
pure joy of singing, while the child listened and joined in 
‘the chorus and so picked up the songs. He could never 
‘say a hard or unkind word, even when others tried to 
hurt him. Another musician, who felt jealous of him, 
‘once got drunk and said some very insulting things about 
hint. When Devendranath heard about it, he wanted to 
‘turn this man out of the house. But Srikantha Babu 
‘begged that he might be forgiven. ‘It was not he, it 
»was the liquor,’ he said. 

Another music-loving friend was Akshay Chaudhuri. 
He had no voice, and he knew it, but that did not prevent 
him from singing! He used to beat time to his song with 
-anything which would make a noise, even with an exer- 
cise book. One day when Rabindranath was about 
sixteen, Akshay Chaudhuri told him the story of the 
English boy-poet, Chatterton. When Chatterton was 
sixteen years of age (like Rabindranath), he had written 
‘some poems in imitation of ancient English poetry. He 
published them as genuine ancient poems which had 
recently been discovered in old manuscripts, and the 
scholars and experts were for some time quite deceived. 
Rabindranath thought that it would be fun to play the 
same trick in Bengali. He wrote a series of poems in 
which he imitated the style of the Maithili Vaishnava 
poets of the Middle Ages. He signed them ‘ Bhanu 
Simha,’ published them in Bharat, and said that they 
had been found while going through some old books 
in a library. The imitations were so good that when 
they were published many people really believed that 
‘Bhanu Simha’ was a genuine Maithili poet. It is said 
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& 


that one scholar even wrote a thesis on, the newlys | 
discovered works for his Ph.D. degree in a German 7 
University ! = 

Jyotirindra’s young wife, Rabindranath’s sister-in- 
law, had come to the home while he was still a schoolboy. 
She soon won the heart of her younger brother-in-law 
by inviting him to ‘dolls’ weddings*. For these feasts - 
she cooked all kinds of tasty food, and she liked te see 
the boy’s enjoyment of it. The two had a merry time 
together, teasing and playing practical jokes upon each 
other. The girl teasingly made herself his chief critic. 
She would never admit that there was anything to admire, 
either on his personal appearance or in his writings. “At 
any rate,’ wrote the poet in later years, * she kept me from 
growing proud.’ 

Jyotirindra was a bold champion of social reforms, 
and his wife did not keep furdah. She played her part 
in that brilliant household with dignity and charm. 
When Rabi was fourteen his mother died, and then it wa 
his sister-in-law and his sister Swarnekaiest who gave . 
him the atlection he needed. They both had his atfec- 
tionate devotion in return. 





Pao CHAPTER IV 
‘THE AWAKENING OF THE FOUNTAIN’ 
(1880-83) 


Wren Rabindranath was seventeen years old he went to 
stay with his second brother Satyendranath. Satyen- 
dyanath had entered the Indian Civil Service ; he was the 
fiyst Indian member of it. He was now stationed at Ah- 
medabad, and his wife and children were in England. He 
was planning to take a furlough and join them, and it was 
arranged that he should take Rabindranath with him 
to England when he went. Rabindranath went, therefore, 
to stay with him at Ahmedabad to practise English and 
learn something about English manners and customs. 

Up to this time the only city Rabindranath had known 
was Calcutta. Calcutta is modern; there are no old 
memories there. Ahrnedabad is an ancient city, full of 
- reminders of the splendid past of India. Satyendranath’s 
own official residence had formerly beena palace. In its 
stately halls and courts Rabindranath felt for the first 
4 time the magic speii of the past. 

He spent happy days wandering about the wonderful 
old house and garden, and picturing to himself the life 
with which they had once been filled—the glittering 
splendour, secret intrigues, and hidden sorrows of a 
Moghul court. He never forgot that thrilling experience. 
_ Years later he wrote a famous story called “Hungry Stones,’ 
in which he describes the feelings and adventures of a 
young official housed in an ancient palace. The first 
idea of this story came to him at Ahmedabad. 
| 25 
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In September 1878, he sailed with his. brother for. 
England. When he first arrived there he lived with his’ 
sister-in-law and her children, and went to an English 
school. The boys were evidently anxious to show their 
goodwill to their Indian classmate; to Rabindranath’s 
astonishment, they would come shyly up to him, slip an 
bEKe or some sweetmeat into his pocket, and then run | 
away ! Later on he attended classes in English literature 
in London University, and stayed with an English family 
called Scott. Mrs. Scott, he says, was like a mother to 
him, and the whole family took a great interest in his 
progress. In the long evenings he read aloud with them 
from many of the best English authors, and got through 
a great deal of informal reading. He stayed in England 
for a year and a half, but he did not complete any reguiar 
course of study or take any degree or certificate. He 
made English friends, of whom he used to speak with 
affection to the end of his life, and he got to know England 
not by studying books, but by mixing with the people. 
Then he returned to India. 3 

It was generally understood in the family that Rabin- 
dranath should enter the legal profession, and in 188! it 
was arranged that he and his cousin should return to 
London to study law. They sailed together from Cal- 
cutta, but after two or three days at sea Satya was taken 
ill, and Rabindranath, who was not at all eager to be a 
lawyer, took the opportunity to return home with him by 
train from Madras. He felt a little nervous about meeting 
his father, but the Maharsi merely said, “So you have 
come back. All right, you may stay.’ Perhaps he too 
doubted whether Rabi would make a lawyer! 


- Rabindranath now began to make serious experiments. 
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in various kinds of writing. One of them was a musical 
drama, or opera, called ‘ The Genius of Valmiki’ (Valnuks 
Pratibha) which is still acted. It is the story of how 
Valmiki came to write the Ramayana, Valmiki as a 
young man is the leader of a band of robbers who worship 
Kali. The goddess Saraswathi appears to him one day 
in the guise of a young girl, and awakens his pity for all 
helpless creatures. Two Sanskrit verses burst from his 
lips and he stands amazed at the sweetness of his own 
words. Then the goddess comes to him in her own form, 
gives him her own veena, and blesses him. The play is 
full of lively and amusing music and action, choruses of 
rabbers, songs of.revelry, and the wood-nymphs’ songs 
and dances which express the beauty of the forest. The 
music was something new in Bengal, for Rabindranath 
wove into it some of the melodies which he had learned 
in England. He continued to make such musical experi- 
ments throughout his life. 

During this year Jyotirindranath and his wife were 
living at Chandernagore, a small town a few miles from 
Calcutta. Rabindranath went to stay with them there. 
It was a beautiful, peaceful place on the bank of the 
Ganges. He spent long hours watching the beauty of 
the river, the changing colours of morning, noon, after- 
noon and sunset, and at night the moon shining on the 
dark water. | 

In this happy home, among these beautiful scenes, 
he wrote the volume called Evening Songs. This book 
yade him famous at once among the Bengali writers of 
the time. One day soon after its publication, the great 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, was invited to a 
wedding. W hen he arrived, his host came forward with a 
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garland to greet his famous guest. Rabindranath, who had | 
also been invited, reached the house just at that moment. : 
Bankim took the garland from his own shoulders, and 
garlanded Rabindranath instead, saying to his host: 
‘Tt is he who deserves a garland, my friend! Have you 
not read his Evening Songs? ’ | 

In the year 1882 Rabindranath was living in Gal- — 
cutta, not in Jorasanko but in a house in Sudder 
Street, near the Museum. The street runs from east to 
west, and at the eastern end there are trees growing in a 
distant garden. One morning Rabindranath was standing 
on a verandah of his house watching the sun rise behind 
the trees. ‘While I stood watching,’ he writes, “I sud- 
denly felt as if some ancient mist had in a moment 
lifted from my sight, and the morning light on the face 
of the world revealed an inner radiance of joy.’ in 
another place he describes the experience as ‘waves of 
beauty and joy swelling on every side.’ It seemed to him 
that up to that moment he had seen the world with his- 
bodily eyes only, and that now he saw things as they 
really are, with his whole mind and spirit. Eternal Life. 
and Joy shone through them all. on 

He saw two boy friends going arm in arm down the 
street, laughing together; that was part of the Infinite 
Joy. He saw a cow with its calf, and a mother carrying 
her baby; that was part of the Infinite Love. Nothing 
in the world was common. Soon after, a man came to see 
him whose visits had previously always annoyed him: 
now, he welcomed him and found a new interest and 
pleasure in his company. 

That very day he wrote a poem, The Awakening of the 
Fountain. The river lies imprisoned, silent and motion- 
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jess, bound in ice in the frozen Himalayan cave. The 
- warmth of the sun sets it free, and the poet writes of the 

joy of the rushing water in the sunlight, the joy of freedom, 
and the joy of self-sacrifice to which it leads, as the free 
water gives itself gladly away and loses itself in the sea. 


“Dawn to my spirit brings, 
The touch of the morning sun, 
Dark of my cavern rings 
With song of a morning bird. 
I know not by what ways, after so many days 
My life is awaked and stirred. 
O waked indeed and stirred 
In a full, tumultuous tide ; 
And the longing of life is strong, 
And the passion of life is high 
and will not be denied.’ 


The river is a symbol of Rabindranath’s own spirit, 
set free by the vision which came to him when the sun 
‘rose in Sudder Street. Throughout his life his greatest 
poetry was devoted to the wonder and beauty of the com- 
mon things of the world. God reveals Himself to us, he 
_ would say, in common things and common people, and 
we shall never find Him by despising or renouncing His 
creation, but only by loving and honouring it. 

This message is expressed very clearly in a drama 
which he wrote the following year when he was 22 years 
old. In Bengali it is called Nature’s Revenge ; the English 
. translation which he made later is called The Sannyast, 

At the beginning of the play the Sannyasi boasts that he. 
is free from all earthly love and desire. He sits by the 
roadside watching the people go by. Among them 
comes the lonely child Vasanti. She is a friendless out- 
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caste because her father had defied the rules of caste. — 
To the Sannyasi caste and outcaste do not matier, so he : 
allows her to stay by his side. She does not understand 

his thoughts, but she is comforted by his company and 
falls asleep happily at his side. As he watches her he 
feels human love stir in his heart, and he is afraid of his 
feelings. oe 

‘Father, if you leave me, I shall die,’ she pleads; but 
he takes no notice and rushes from the spot. ‘Lime passes. 
We see him seated by a mountain path, among all the 
beauty of nature. A little ragged girl comes running 
along calling aloud to her father. Her voice and figure, 
her innocent answers to his questions, all recall his own 
little Vasanti. A change has come over him. He is no 
longer ashamed of his love. So in the last scene we sce 
him on the village path once more, breaking his Sannyasi’s 
staff and alms-bowl, and proclaiming his new faith in love 
and in the ordinary world of men. 

From every passer-by he asks for news of Vasanti, ° 
and at last he hears it—the child is dead. 

The play was written at Karwar on the west coast of 
India, during a holiday with Satyendranath and his family. 
The loveliness of the sea was a great inspiration to Rabin- 
dranath, and Lhe Sannyast contains some magnificent 
poetry. The poet’s enjoyment of the fun of life is alsc 
seen in the play. As the Sannyasi sits by the roadside 
groups of villagers go by on their own affairs, and their 
talk is full of gay wit and humour. Unluckily Rabind- . 
ranath left most of this out of his English translation, but _ 
we shall find over and over again in his plays how much 


he enjoyed the life and fun of the common people on the 
road. 


CHAPTER V 


‘GOLDEN BENGAL? 
(1884-99) 


Av the end of 1883 Rabindranath was married to 
Mrinalini Devi, and a few months later his favourite 
sister-in-law died. Her friendship, which had meant so 
much to him during his adolescence and early manhood, 
came to an end, and a new period of his lifebegan. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen years two sons and three daughters 
were born to him and he enjoyed a happy family life. 
At the same time he wrote great numbers of poems, 
stories, plays, and essays; the excellence of his work, 
and the courage and independence of his thought, made 
him a leader in Benga! both in literature and politics. 
People began to listen to what he had to say. 

Very few people have had so many interests as Rabind-~ 
ranath. There were two sides to his nature. On the 
one hand he was a poet, a singer, who feasted his spirit 
on the beauty and mystery of nature and expressed them 
in powerful and lovely words. When this side of his 
nature came uppermost, he would retire with his wife 
and books to some quiet and beautiful spot, shut himself 
away from the busy world, and write. Usually this mood 
would last only a few weeks, but during those weeks he 
. would create an immense number of poems and songs of 
great beauty. Then the other side of his nature would 
come uppermost. He was a lover of men and a lover of 
his country, and he cared very greatly for justice and truth 
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in social and national life. A time would come when he. 
felt the call of public duty, and he would suddenly burst 
out of his retirement and startle the whole country by 
the energy with which he threw himself inte some political 
or social movement. | | 

It is impossible to give a true idea of the beauty and 
variety of Rabindranath’s poetry to those who do not 
know Bengali. We can only take a very few exaroples. 
The Cloud Messenger pays a tribute to two great poets of 
the past, Kalidasa and Jayadeva, and is written in a very | 
majestic style with many Sanskrit words. It reflects 
Rabindranath’s lifelong love of the rainy season: 

‘Today the sky is dark, with pouring rain. 

A dire wind sweeps: beneath its dreadful flail 

With lifted hands the forests sob and wail.’* 

Ahalya is one of the greatest poems Rabindranath 
ever wrote. The maiden Ahalya was punished for her 
sins by being turned into a stone, and was set free after 
long ages by the touch of Rama’s feet. The poet makes 
us feel the secret life of the quiet earth where Ahalya lay, 
and then gives a wonderful description of her slow aweken- 
ing. In another poem, Evening, he turns into beautiful 
poetry his scientific knowledge of the history of our planet 
the Earth: | 

“She seems to remember the mists of her childhood, then 
the flames of her blazing youth; then her mothertoils, giving” 
lite in the green, comfortable home of Annapurna, taking to. 
her breast millions of lives—sorrow and téen, battle and death 
unending.’* a 

During this same period Rabindranath wrote many of 
his most well-known dramas, dramatic dialogues, and 
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-gome plays of a less serious nature, such as Vaikuntha’s 
‘Manuscript. Some of them are described in the chapter 
‘Plays and Acting’ later in this book. He also wrote 
a great deal for magazines—for Bharati which still 
continued, for Balak, a boys’ magazine started by his 
brother Satyendranath’s wife, and for the famous Sadhana, 
which consisted almost entirely of contributions from 
Rabindranath. 

Maharsi Devendranath Tagore was one of the foun- 
ders and leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. This great 
religious society supported social reforms and criticised 
many of the customs and practices of Hinduism. On the 
other hand, they welcomed any foreign idea which seemed 
to them to be good and right in itself. Many orthodox 
people were alarmed, and feared that Hinduism might be 
altogether destroyed if all these reforms and changes were 
carried out. In Bengal, towards the end of the century, 
the opposition to ‘modern’ ideas became very strong. 
Many maintained that the Hindu religion contained all 
wisdom and needed no changes. Some even said that 
all the discoveries of modern western science had already 
been made by the sages of ancient India, and that it was 
wrong to copy any idea or custom from the West. This 
movement was called ‘neo-Hindu ’ (that is, new Hindu). 
Some noble and honest men, like Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, joined the movement because it seemed to be 
patriotic. But other ‘neo-Hindus’ were narrow-minded 
and cared little for truth. Rabindranath opposed them 
with all his might. He believed that their teaching was 
untrue, that it was unjust to the truths of other religions 
and that it would bring dishonour to Hinduism and to 
India. 
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One day an English Christian missionary, bare-footed - 
and dressed as a sadhu, was preaching alone in the streets: 
of Calcutta. A group of ‘ neo-Hindus* of the worst kind 
attacked and beat him and left him lying hurt by the road- 
side. The news of this cowardly and shameful attack 
made Rabindranath furiously angry. At once he Sat. 
down and told the story of the attack in a biting satire in 
verse called Dharma Prachar. He mocked the so-called 
‘Hindus’ who showed no respect to the sedtu'y dress ; 
and the so-called ‘ heroes * who attacked a single, unarmed | 
man and then ran from the police. He fearlessly declared 
that some of the deeds of the neo-Hindus were the very 
opposite of true Hindu dharma. oy 

Rabindranath opposed what he saw to be evil because 
he himself was a true patriot, and worked all his life for 
India’s real and lasting good. He was first and foremost 
a poet and lover of Bengal. His poems are full of the 
beauty of Bengal scenes, the rains and the harvest and the 
sweet scents of spring. The rivers and the rice-fields, 
the villages hiding in delicate clumps of bamboo, the - 
people with their poverty and their poetry, their hidden 
heroism and their silent tragedies, all these called out his 
deepest, tenderest love. | | 

One of the most popular of his songs is called Sonar 
Bangla (Golden Bengal). The word sonar, which literally — 
means golden, cannot really be translated ;itis full ofthe - 
idea of love and adoration for something whose beauty 
cannot be told. Here are two stanzas of the song, which - 
is sung all over Bengal. | | 

I love you, my Golden Bengal. 


Your sky, your breezes, pipe for me 
an endless music. . 
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Maddening sweet, O Mother, 
is the scent of your mango-groves 
in the spring. 
Sweet beyond telling, O Mother, 
In auturan, is the laughter of your 
laden fields. 
x i & * 
So passes my life’s day 
By your cattle-pasture and your 
ferry-crossing, 
By your shade-flecked village 
lanes where birds sing all day long, 
And in the grain-filled courtyards 
of your homes. 
Your ploughmen and your cattle-men, 
© Mother, 
These are my brothers ail. 

For Rabindranath to iove meant to serve, and he 
poured scorn on those neo-Hindus and others who boasted 
‘of their country’s greatness and themselves led idle and 
useless lives. In one biting satire, Wild Hopes, he des- 
-eribes their ignoble sloth, and then turns from the 
scene in disgust: 

‘Rather than this, O that I might be an Arab Bedouin, 
beneath my feet the boundless desert... free of restraint as 
the desert wind in its blowing !”** a 

He himself expressed his patriotism in his care for 
the Bengali villager. Many educated Bengalis despised 
‘their own language, used English in the schools and on all 
public occasions, and never learned to speak Bengali well. 
This made a barrier between them and the villagers, and 


put an unnecessary burden on the children in school. 


= Edward Thompson’s translation. 
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Rabindranath remembered how his own first lessons hac 
been easy and enjoyable because they had been in-Bengali. 
So he fought to give the mother-tongue of his province 
its proper place of honour. : 

It was a long, hard struggle, but at last he persuade 
the * Bengal Provincial Conference’, then the chief 
local political body, to conduct its meetings in Bengali. 
Little by little the schools also began to teach in Bengali, 
and for the first time in its history, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity had a Bengali Convocation Address when Rabin- 
dranath was the speaker. Men in other parts of India 
followed his example, and the provincial languages, 
spoken by rich and poor alike, are now being given their 
rightful place. ‘Love of the mother-tongue’ is one af 
the thirteen points of Mahatma Gandhi’s programme {for 
the service of the nation. 

Rabindranath also made great changes in the 
writing of Bengali. Like many other Indian languages, it 
was not written asit was spoken. The pandits considered: 
the crisp, vigorous spoken language to be too ‘ undigni- 
fied’ for public speeches or books. This made another 
barrier between the ‘educated’ man and the villager, 
who could not understand this stiff, unnatural style. 
Rabindranath began to write in the natural speech of 
the people; it filled his prose with life and vigour, and his 
poetry with strength and energy. ‘When I first realised. 
the beauty and music of the colloquial speech,’ he said, 
‘it gave me an extraordinary sense of joy and power.” 
The simple village people caught up his songs and sang 
them, for the words and music went straight to their 


hearts. Rabindranath himself loved Writing songs, and. 
considered them to be his best work. * 
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I, 1890 Rabindranath became manager of the family 
estates, ‘and made his headquarters at Shileidah by the 
river Padma. He travelled by boat from place to place 
and got to know the villagers intimately. Shileidah is in 
the heart of the old Sen Kingdom, and as Rabindranath 
worked he asked himself why the village society that had 
once been so healthy and prosperous had fallen into decay. 
One big change was that the landowners had left the 
villages and gone to jive in the cities. In the old days 
they had been the natural leaders of their village, and had 
a personal interest in its welfare. They cared for its 
cleanliness and order, and provided ample occupation 
for the craftsmen—carpenters, smiths, weavers—who 
served the whole community. But now they cared only 
for collecting the income from their land, and their daily 
needs were supplied by the city. The craftsmen followed 
them to the towns, the tanks and roads fell into disrepair, 
and poverty and disease increased. The villagers, 
accustomed to working under orders from their natural 
leaders, were helpless when left alone; many of the evils 
from which they suffered could have veen cured by their 
own efforts, at no expense, if only they had worked to- 
gether. But without leadership they could not do so. 
Rabindranath was enthusiastic for reform, but many 
of his first schemes failed. He soon saw that it would be 
much more difficult than he first thought. The villagers 
had to be helped to help themselves; that is, they had to 
be taught how to work together, how to trust each other, 
how to choose and obey a leader. It would be almost 
impossible to change the ways of the older men, so the 
village boys and young men must be trained in leadership 
and co-operation. Even if all these things were done, 
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all the problems of land ownership would still remain. 
Rabindranath was not discouraged, and he did‘ not for- 
get the needs of the poor. When he was over fifty years 
old he bought the land for Sriniketan, his rural experi- 
mental centre near Santiniketan. Even then there were 
many obstacles, and when Sriniketan began to take shape 
the poet was nearly sixty, but his enthusiasm was as bright 
and his plans as forward-looking as when he was thirty; 
and he had gained much knowledge and experience. 
Meantime, Rabindranath’s letters, sketches and short. 
stories were filled with the village characters and places 
which he was beginning to know so well. Glimpses of 
Bengal is a selection of letters written from Shileidah and 
elsewhere to a favourite niece. In some of them we can 
see the seed of an idea that later grew into a short story. 
There is the village post-master, for example, homesick 
for the town, teaching his little servant-girl to read. 
Many of the short stories have been translated into English 
and are considered to be among Rabindranath’s best. 
writings. They also played a large part in giving the 
educated townsfolk of Bengal a new interest in the village 
people of their own country. 4 





CHAPTER VI 


‘A HOME FOR THE SPIRIT OF INDIA’ 
(1900-10) 


Tx happy busy years of Rabindranath’s early man~ 
hood were now coming to an end. He had done an 
inamense amount of work in every branch of literature 
and in many fields of social reform. He was the most 
famous and popular writer in Bengal, though he was not 
yet forty years old. 

(One piece of work which Rabindranath did during 
his early manhood has not yet been mentioned. Soon 
after his marriage he became Secretary of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, the section of the Brahmo Samaj to 
which the Tagore family belonged, and held this position 
for years. His religious addresses were an inspiration to 
ali who heard them, for they were the fruit of real ex- 
perience and of deep thought. 

Yet before 1900 he was beginning to feel restless. 
Most ordinary men would have been content with the 
great success they had already won. Not so Rabindra- 
nath. He was an explorer by nature, like Marco Polo 
or Livingstone, eager to travel in new lands, to climb un- 
climbed mountains, to undertake new adventures. But he 
explored not the countries of the earth but the countries 
of the mind. At this time he was seeking for some new 
adventure of the spirit, some new work in life, but at first 
he did not see clearly what that new work should be. 

39 
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There was a gradual change in his poetry. He began 
to write beautiful religious poems, filled with joy and 
peace in the presence and companionship of God. 


‘They who are near to me do not know that you 
are nearer to me than they are. 
They who speak to me do not know that my heart 
is full with your unspoken words. Pe 
They who crowd in my path do not know that i 
am walking alone with you. 
They who love me do not know that their love brings: _ 
you to my heart.” 


The poet collected many of his songs of devotion ina 
book called .Vaivedya (Offerings). His father the Maharsi 
was now a very old man, and tsed to spend most of his 
time in prayer and meditation. Rabindranath came and 
sat at his feet, sang the songs to him, and asked that 
he might dedicate .Vairvedya to the saintly father who 
had taught him to love Truth. The Maharsi was 
delighted. = 

‘In old days,’ he said with a smile, ‘the poet would 
have sung his songs in the king’s court, and the king 
would have given him a royal reward. But in these days 
our poet would wait in vain for the king to reward him— 
so I suppose I must do it myself!* So saying, the old 
_man gave his son a sum of money towards the expenses 
of the publication of his book. 

Soon afterwards, Rabindranath once more sought his 
father’s blessing. He had decided what his new work 
should be. He asked and received his father’s ina. 
to start a school in the esrame at Santiniketan. 

The asrama was then nearly forty years old. It was 
full of beautiful trees, and open country stretched to the 
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horizon on all sides. The Maharsi and his eldest son 
Dwijendranath spent most of their time there; others went 
for longer or shorter periods for meditation and prayér. 
It was a place of simple freedom. : 

An inscription on the gate runs as follows: ‘Here 
in this asrama the One Invisible God is to be worshipped.’ 
To preserve the peace of worship, three things were 
required from those who lived there: to use no idol or 
image of God in their worship, to avoid speaking ill of 
others’ religious beliefs, and to do no injury to bird or 
beast. 

In 1890 the Maharsi had built a mandir for united 
worship, and Rabindranath spoke at the anniversary 
celebrations in 1900. In 1901 he went to live at Santi- 
niketan with his family, and the school began. 

It is easy to see why Rabindranath should decide to 
found a school, and why he should choose Santiniketan 
as the place for it. He had a deep love for children, and 
he had several little children of his own. He wanted 
them to be happy, and his vivid memories of his own boy- 
hood guided him in his plans. How he had hated his 
imprisonment in the city house, and in the dreary class- 
room with its hard straight benches! How he had 
longed to be free like the kite in the midday sky! How 
he had revelled in his freedom on his first visit to Santi- 
niketan! His children should have freedom. But he. 
had never tired of his informal music lessons, or of read- 
ing for himself, or of going exploring, like that great and 
wonderful hero, Robinson Crusoe. The children of his 
school should learn by exploring and experimenting, by 
activity, by music and drama, by making a noise! And, 
like Robinson Crusoe, they. should learn by living and 
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working with Nature, they should know that Nature is a 
friend and not an enemy. How well Rabindranath 
remembered the coconut palms which in his childhood 
had grown along the compound wall at Jorasanko! 
Even then they seemed to speak to him of the friendship 
which the “great brotherhood of trees’ can give to man. 
rere in Santiniketan the great brotherhood of trees was 
waiting to welcome his children. 

During the first year, Rabindranath had only five 
pupils, one of whom was his own son. But slowly the 
school grew. After a few years there were a hundred 
and fifty boys living there. Nowadays, there are many 
girls also, who have their own hostel, but share all the 
classes and other activities with the boys. 

When Rabindranath started his school, he had in 
his mind the tapovana, the forest dwellings of ancient 
India. The scholars and students who founded them 
were seekers of truth, and for the sake of truth they lived 
away from crowds, among the natural beauties of the 
forest. The boys lived with their teachers, in a very 
simple way. Uhey iearned to think truth more important 
than riches, to love Nature, and to respect all life. 
Rabindranath believed that this love of outward simpli- 
city and inward truth is India’s gift to the world. But 
in the cities and towns of India Indians themselves are 
forgetting it. Peopie gather too many things round 
them—money, motors, radios—and lose the secret 
“of happiness. India needs modern forest schools away 
from the noise and rush of town. Rabindranath wanted 
Santiniketan to be the first new forest school, but he did 
not want it to be just a copy of the old ones. He hoped 
that it would have the same spirit as they did, but with a 
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different outward form suitable to the present times. 
It was to be, as one of his friends calied it, ‘A Home for 
the Spirit of India “f . 
Santiniketan was a poet’s school. In fact, Rabindra-~ 
nath once called the school itself a poem. ‘When I 
brought together a few boys, one sunny day in winter, 
among the warm shadows of the sal trees, strong and 
straight and tall, I started to write a poem... but not 
in words.’ The days in the school began and ended with 
music. Rabindranath taught the boys to sing his own 
beautiful hymns, and every morning before sunrise a 
group of singers would go round the asrama and wake 
the boys by singing one of these songs. They were songs 
of joy and praise to God for morning and evening, tor 
the flowers of spring and the harvest of autumn, tor 
the heat and dew, for the days of storm and rain and 
for the quiet moonlit nights. Here is a translation 
of one of these hymns: 
Into my evening thou comest, clad in thy loveliness 
To thee do I bow, and adore. 7 
Into my innermost darkness, bringest thy mirthfulness ; 
To thee do I bow, and adore. 
In the still sky bowed above me, silent and deep, 
In the wind’s caress peace-laden, heavy with sleep, 
To thee do I bow, and adore. 
Here in the weary earth’s blue-dusk-enfolded seat, 
In the speechless incantation the steadfast stars repeat, 
To thee do I bow, and adore. | 
In this travellers’ inn of solitude at end of labour gained, 
In this rich-scented garland of evening flowers twined, 
To thee do I bow, and adore. eo 
Rabindranath gave no set lessons in religion. Child- 
ren, he thought, will learn to love God naturally if they 
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_ tive with people who love and worship Him, and with the 
_ beautiful things which God, the ‘World-Poet’, pours 
into His world. He taught them to sit in silence for a 
quarter of an hour, at sunrise and sunset every day. 
He did not tell them what they should think about in 
the silence, or ask them afterwards how they had spent 
their time. He believed that the time of quiet was in 
itself good for body, mind and spirit. After the silence 
the whole school gathered together and chanted a prayer. 
The words were chosen by. Rabindranath; they are in 
Sanskrit, but he took care that all his boys should under- 
stand their meaning. Here is a translation of part 
_of the prayer: 
“Thou art our Father; help us to know that Thou art 
: our Father 
O God who art light, destroy in us all that is evil, 
nourish all that 1s good. 
Thou who art Joy and Goodness, we worship thee. 
Giver of happiness and all good things, we worship thee. 
It is a prayer in which people of every religion can join. 
Rabindranath believed very deeply in the power of the 
‘Spirit of God to unite men into one Humanity, and he 
was grieved that separate religious organisations so 
often divided them. During these years he gradually 
withdrew from any active part in the affairs of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and peared to oe of his own faith as ‘ The 
Religion of Man’. 
' “Tam like a ripe seed,’ he would say ‘ which, when the 
right time comes, quietly leaves the tree on which it 
grew so that the new life may spring up in freedom.’ 
Rabindranath taught the children of his school to 
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seasons and some of the great events of country lites 
In Santiniketan there is a festival of spring, a festival of 
the rains, a festival of autumn ; there is a ceremony tor 
tree-planting, and there is a ceremony of ploughing. 
The festivals are celebrated with processions and IMUSIC, 
with pageants full of colour and movement, and with 
poetry and dancing. Sometimes Rabindranath wrote a 
special musical play, such as Saradoisava (Autuma 
Festival) and Falguni (the Cycle of Spring). Vasant, 
another spring play, was written later. He was a strong 
believer in the educational value of acting, and it became 
the custom of the school to act a play at the end of almost 
every term. In the early days when the numbers were 
small, every boy had a chance of taking part in the: 
dramas, and rehearsals were attended by the whole school... 
The boys must have learned a great deal from those: 
rehearsals, and from the discussions about scenery andi 
dress. Dek-Ghar (The Post Office) was one of the plays: 
which were written specially for these young actors, 
and was one of the poet's favourites. — 

Rabindranath took great pains to gather round hinr 
as teachers a group of young men who really understoo® 
what he was trying to do in his school, and who would 
know how to teach children literature, or science, ‘on 
history, in a way which made these subjects alive anc 
interesting. All knowledge about the world we live in: 
and about the men who live in it, is interesting to children: 
and when a child is really interested in anything, he will 
ind out and remember all that he needs to know about it 
A boy puts tremendous energy and enthusiasm into hi 
play ae his hobbies, because he is working at somethin: 
in which he is deeply interested and which he has chose: 
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for himself. Rabindranath wanted to remove all false 
distinctions between work and play, and encourage the 
boys to put the same energy and enjoyment into all the 
activities of their life. 

In describing his work in the Santiniketan school, 
Rabindranath often used the word ‘home’. The school 
was to be, he said, ‘a home and a temple in one’. In 
another place, speaking of the children’s contact with 
Nature, he says, ‘I prepared for them a real home-coming 
into this world’. Rabindranath did his best to make 
his school a friendly place—a place where there should 
be real home-like affection between the older and younger 
members. ‘The teachers and the boys lived and played 
together like elder and younger brothers, and Rabindra- 
nath played with them, and was often the liveliest of all. 
He enjoyed playing tricks as much as the youngest and 
naughtiest boy in the school! He encouraged them 
to try stilt-walking like his old heroes, the dacoits, just 
for fun and exercise. Married teachers used to invite 
the boys to their homes, and their wives treated the 
little ones like mothers. Rabindranath would never 
allow the classes to be very large, even when the number 
of boys increased. They were always taught in little 
groups, in which the teacher could pay proper attention 
to each boy. These little groups sat in friendly circles 
under the shade of the trees; sometimes, if they felt 
like it, they sat 7 the trees for their lessons! There was 
no need for the fixed rules and strict class discipline that | 
; has to be followed in schools where this friendly home 
feeling does not exist. 

Rabindranath emphasized freedom, but he knew that 
we do not get real freedom by doing exactly as we like, 
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without considering the needs and wishes of other people. 
Motors-would not be ‘ free’ on the road if they ran on the 
right or the left side or on the pavement, just as they 
pleased. They are free to move quickly and easily 
because they all agree to keep the same rules. In the 
same way, men are free when they agree to keep whatever 
laws are needed for the good of all. Rabindranath 
taught his boys to understand and enjoy this kind of 
freedom. They saw for themselves that some laws were 
necessary for their school society. They made their 
own rules and they elected their own leaders. These 
leaders, with the help of a council of the whole school, 
took charge of the cleanliness and order of the asrama, 
of the games and entertainments, of the serving of their 
meals and the comfort of their visitors. When a boy did 
not keep the rules which had been agreed on, the boys 
themselves decided whether he should be punished and 
how. 

This method of training in self-government and 
freedom was one of the ideas which Rabindranath had 
got from England and America. He was always ready 
to combine the best that he found in the West with 
the best that he found in his own country. In_ this 
way he built up a ‘forest school’ which was really 
suited to the needs of modern India. The ideas of 
freedom and self-government which he used in Santini- 
ketan are now being used all over India to teach children 
_ to grow up Into good citizens. 

By good teaching which roused the boys’ interest, 
Rabindranath opened their minds to the world of truth. 
By ciose contact with nature, and the music and poetry 
with which he surrounded them, he awakened their 
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imaginations to the world of beauty. There is another 
world, the world of goodness. ‘This is the world of 
living creatures, and especially of men, because goodness 
is shown, and evil too is shown, most of all in men’s 
behaviour towards one another. Rabindranath tried 
to awaken the children’s feelings of sympathy, and to 
make their sympathies as wide as possible. He believed 
strongly in the wisdom of his father’s rule, that in the 
asrama no harm should be done to any bird or beast. 
Children, he thought, should be taught to sympathise 
with the animals. He was also very eager that they should 
grow up with right feelings of respect towards men of 
different languages and customs. For this reason he was 
very glad indeed when, later on, foreign teachers came 
to join his staff. 

The work in the school gave Rabindranath great 
joy and satisfaction, but the years during which he was 
starting it were full of sorrows and anxieties for him in 
other ways. There were money difficulties, for a school 
cannot be run on nothing, and Rabindranath did not 
charge any fees in the first years of the asrama school. 
His wife sold her jewels to help him at this time. But 
money difficulties were only a small matter. Much 
greater sorrows had to be borne. In November, 1902, 
his beloved wife was taken ill and died. A book of poems 
called Smaran (Remembrance) which he wrote at this 


time, helps us to understand how terrible a loss her death 
was to him. 


“When she still lived, then every gift 
She gave me, Lord, I could repay. 

That time will never come again, 
Her night is morning now ’. 
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* * * 

‘The’ day was when you walked with me, your breath 
warm, your limbs singing of life. My world found its speech 
in your voice and touched my heart with your face. You 
suddenly stopped in your walk, on the shadow-side of the 
Forever, and I went on alone.’ * 


Soon after this his little daughter Renuka fell ill, and 
died in May 1903. In 1904 came the sudden death of the 
young poet Satish Chandra Roy, who was his great 
friend and helper, and like a son to him. In 1905 the 
Maharsi died, and in 1907 his younger son Samindranath 
fell victim to an attack of cholera. 

During these years of great sorrow Rabindranath 
wrote many of the delightful poems about children which 
are found in The Crescent Moon. He did not allow 
his loneliness to interfere with his work or to destroy his 
belief in the goodness of the world. 


1 Lover’s Gift No. 42. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
(1905-10) 


Tue foundation of the Santiniketan school was closely 
bound up with Rabindranath’s search for ways of serving 
his country and expressing the true spirit of nationalism. 
‘ I said to myself,’ he wrote later in describing how he 
came to do this work, ‘that we must seek for our own 
inheritance and with it buy our true place in the world.’ 
The school was an attempt to put into practice the 
highest national traditions of India. 

From 1898 onwards there was a great increase of 
nationalist feeling in India. Rabindranath himself wrote 
some of his most beautiful national songs, which were 
included in Waivedya along with his religious poetry. 
One of them is the famous poem ‘ Where the mind is 
without fear’ which he later published in English as No. 
35 in Gitanjali. The picture of freedom in it expresses 
his ideal both for Santiniketan and for India. The 
Bengali poem ends much more forcibly than the English 
version in Gitanjalt: 

‘Strike, Father! merciless, strike with Thine own hand! 
Into that heaven wake this Indian land.”! 

During the next few years, however, Rabindranath | 
wrote less great poetry than at any other time of his life, 
partly because he was so much occupied in practical 


* Edward Thompson’s translation. 
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patriotic activities in addition to his school work. He 
did a great deal of public speaking, and he was a magnifi- 
cent speaker who could hold an audience spellbound for 
hours by his oratory. He also wrote much for magazines, 
and in 1905 he started a new magazine, Bhandar, which 
was specially intended to discuss political and economic 
questions. 

Rabindranath’s own opinions are very interesting. 
From very early days he was a strong believer in 
Swadeshi, and encouraged every effort to make India 
more self-reliant and to bring more of Indian trade and 
industry into Indian hands. Some of these attempts 
failed, and he lost the money which he had put into them, 
but he did not lose his faith and courage. Ina famous 
essay in Bhandar he argued that British rule had brought 
more prosperity to the foreign trader than to the Indian 
people, and called on Indian rulers of States to show 
their patriotism by giving practical help to Indian crafts 
and industries. 

At the height of this patriotic movement an event 
occurred which roused the anger of the whole country. 
Lord Curzon announced his intention of dividing the 
Province of Bengal into two portions, East and West. 
Before that time, it included not only Bengal proper 
but also Assam on the north-east and Bihar and Orissa 
on the west. Lord Curzon was quite right in saying 
that it was far too big to be governed properly as one 
.province. But the division he made cut Bengal itself 
into two, putting the western half with Bihar and Orissa, 
and the eastern half with Assam. Bengalis felt it as. 
an insult to their motherland, and there was a great 
outburst of fury. 
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Rabindranath made himself the leader of the ratioual 
demand for ‘One Bengal’. He addressed meeting after 
meeting in Calcutta, crowded with excited people. He 
wrote national songs which were eagerly learned and sung, 
spreading like wildfire among the masses. He marched 
through Calcutta at the head of a huge procession, 
singing his new song which asked the rulers: 


‘The ties in which Fate bound us 
Are you so strong to break?” 


At one meeting he collected Rs. 50,000 on the spot 
for a National Fund to fight the partition. The Govern- 
ment refused to listen. Bengal remained divided, angry 
and sullen until the Royal Proclamation in 1912 trans- 
ferred the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, and 
created three provinces in the east—Assam, United 
Bengal, and Bihar-Orissa. 

The important thing for us now is not the failure 
of the anti-partition campaign, but the programme which 
Rabindranath set before Bengal. He called on his 
countrymen to resist the Government by organising, 
independently and in complete self-reliance, a constructive 
programme of social reform. Construction, not des- 
truction, would make them irresistible. The nation would 
grow strong by the practice of justice and brotherhood, 
by self-respect and self-reliance; it was weakened in 
its struggle for political freedom by the oppression and 
injustice of its own social life. 

There was one aspect of this injustice which Rabindra- 
nath felt very deeply. The Hindus and Muslims of 
Bengal were becoming divided and forming a ‘Hindu 
Party’ and a ‘Muslim Party’. In 1908 he uttered a 
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(a j 
nue jwarning against the dangers of division. He 
called on all young patriots to form village service 
groups, containing beth Hindu and Muslim workers, 
who would carry out all kinds of reconstruction and 
teach the twe communities to trust each other and work 
tuvether. | 

As one who belonyed to the Hindu tradition he laid 
special emphasis on the duties of Hindus to their Muslim 
neighbours. He reminded them of Islam’s great con- 
tribution to Indian music and architecture, painting 
and literature, and of its great message of religious 
democracy. At the same time, with his usual honesty 
and wisdom, he warned those who desired unity against 
the folly of being blind to real differences. It is of no use 
io paint over a crack in the wall and pretend that it is 
not there. Soon the crack will be seen plainly in spite 
of the paint. The only way to real unity is through a 
patient effort on both sides to understand the differences 
and recognize that their common humanity 1s greater 
than their divergent cultures. 

'. So Rabindranath called Bengal to follow a nation- 
building programme which was very similar to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Constructive Programme twenty-five years 
later. Very few, however, were ready to listen. Social 
reform is a slow, difficult task, and many angry and 
impatient young men preferred to fight the Government 
_ by terrorism which they thought would give quicker 
-yesults, They did not stop to ask how Swara won by 
violence could bring freedom or happiness to the poverty- 
stricken villagers. Rabindranath felt that the Swaray 
movement was going wrong, and he broke off his con- 
nection with it and retired to his own constructive work at 
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Santiniketan. People called hing tenitak? > but (hea 
not afraid to stand alone. 

In politics, when strong feelings are aroused, it is easy 
to exaggerate one-half of the truth, until it becomes a. 
falsehood. Rabindranath never did this, even when his) 
own feelings were strongest. He tried always to see the: 
whole truth of any situation. We might say of the poet’ Ss 
political work, as was said by Arnold of the famous Greek; 
Poet, Sophocles, 


‘He saw life steadily and saw it whole.’ 





OHAPTER VIII 
WORLD FAME 
(1911-13) 


‘TwERe were great rejoicings at Santiniketan on the poet’s 
&itieth birthday. The boys met together in the Mandir 
in the morning for special prayers, and in the evening 
they acted the play Aaja, with Rabindranath in the part 
of the King. Rabindranath would often use simple 
festivals such as birthdays, in which all children are much 
jnterested, to lead their thoughts on to the meaning of life. 
Why do people celebrate birthdays, he would ask, why 
are they glad when a child is born? The baby does not 
seem glad; he cries; he does not like to leave the warmth 
and safety of his mother’s body and come out into the 
cold and danger cutside. But the family is glad because 
the child has entered a wider world and a bigger life than 
he had in his mother’s womb. He must come out, and 
face adventure and danger, in order to grow up and be- 
come a man. Our birthday is the beginning of our ad- 
venture in the world. <A boy has another birthday when 
he leaves the little world of home for the bigger world of 
school. All through our lives we have new birthdays, 
opportunities for entering new worlds, different from 
those which we have known before. Each new world 
_ brings new dangers, new adventures, new opportunities to 
‘grow in spirit. ‘I myself,’ said Rabindranath, ‘hada 
new birthday when I started this school, and entered 

the new world which it gave me.’ 
In this way Rabindranath taught the children not to 
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fear the unknown future and the cha: ayes it might bring, 
but to look forward with hopeful courage. - 

For himself a new birthday, a new opportunity, wag 
about to begin. In 1911 he was looking back over the 
past and forward into the future. He wrote My Re — 
cences, in which he tells the story of his early life. He 
looked back over ten years of steady work in the Santi- 
niketan school. The school was now well established, 
and he planned that the next year he would leave it and _ 
pay a long visit to Europe. : 

During the winter of 1911-12 the peaple of Bengal 
celebrated Rabindranath’s fiftieth birthday with great 
enthusiasm. It was a good opportunity for his fellow- 
countrymen to express their pride in their national poet 
and their admiration for his work. In Calcutta a great 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, in January, 1912, at 
which the Bengal Literary Academy presented him with 
an address. The hall was packed with people, who 
cheered the poet again and again. 

A tew days later came the Mlaghotsava, the great ar avine | 
festival of the ‘Brahmo Samaj. Rahindsanete attended | 
the festival, and sang there for the first time a new national 
song which he had just composed. This was the famous 
song jana gana mana which is now known all over India. - 


A tew years later he made his own translation of it into. 
English : 


‘Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 
Thy name rouses the hearts 


of the Punjab, Sind, Gujarat and Maratha, 
of Dravid, Orissa and Bengal. 
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It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 
‘mingles in the music of Jumna and Ganges, 
and is chanted by the waves of the Indian sea. 
They pray for Thy blessing and sing Thy praise, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee.’ 


Rabindranath planned to start very soon after this for 
his visit to Europe. But in spite of his great strength 
and vigour of body, he was worn out by the excitement of 
the last few months. He fell ill, and had to put off his 
voyage to England and go and rest at Shileidah, in the 
quiet house by the side of the river. Here he lived in 
peace for a few weeks and regained his health. To amuse 
himself during these days of leisure, he translated some of 
his poems into English. He found this an enjoyable 
pastime, and continued with the translations during the 
voyage which followed. He had no idea, then, of getting 
them published. 

The voyage to England was made in May, 1912. 
Rabindranath had a friend in London named William 
Rothenstein. Rothenstein was an artist and, while on 
a visit to India, had once visited Jorasanko and met 
Rabindranath. When the two men met in England, they 
talked of the work they had been doing. Rothenstein 
asked Rabindranath if he had any translations of his 
poems, and Rabindranath showed him those he had done. 
_Rothenstein was enthusiastic in his admiration, and eager 
_ that Rabindranath’s poems should be made known tc 
others. He felt that he had madea great discovery, that 
Rabindranath was not only a poet of India but also a 
poet of humanity, and belonged to the whole world. 
He showed the poems to the Irish poet, W. B. Yeats, who 
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at once recognised Rabindranath’s genius. Rothenstein 
then invited a number of his friends, including many 
well-known English writers, to a meeting at his house. 
W. B. Yeats was there, and read Rabindranath’s poemis 


aloud to the assembly. 

It was a warm June evening, and the room grew very 
quiet and still as the poems which are now famous 
throughout the world were read for the first time: 

‘Have you not heard his silent steps? 

He comes, comes, ever comes..... 

In the fragrant days of sunny April through the forest 
path = 

He comes, comes, ever comes. . 

In the rainy gloom of July nights on the thundering 
chariot of clouds 

He comes, comes, ever comes. 

In sorrow after sorrow it is his steps that press upon 
my heart, and it is the golden touch of his feet 
that makes my joys to shine’. 

* * * * 

* Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as well. | 

O thou beautiful, there in the nest it is thy love that 
encloses the soul with colours and sounds and odours. 

But there, where spreads the infinite sky for the sou! to 
take her flight in, reigns the stainless white radiance. 

There is no day nor night, nor form, nor colour, 
and never, never a word’, 

of * * sk 

‘Thou art the Brother among my’ brothers, but I heed 
them not, I divide not my earnings with them, thus 
sharing my all with thee. | | 

In pleasure and in pain I stand not by the side of men, 
and thus stand by thee. I shrink to give up my life, 
and thus do not plunge into the great waters of life’. 


. 
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_ The reader ended; ne one moved or spoke. Rabin- 
ar ranath’s heart sank ; he feared that these English people 
did not understand or like his work. But he soon found 
‘that the silence was not due to any dislike, but quite the 
epposite. The feelings of admiration and reverence were 
too deep to be expressed in words or applause. 

Some of the men who were present that day became 
Rabindranath’s life-long friends. One of them was 
Ernest Rhys, the editor of the famous Everyman’s 
Library. He wrote the first account of Rabindranath’s 
work to be published in Europe. 
Another man who was present was Charles Freer 
Andrews, who had just arrived in England after working 
for several years in a college in Delhi. While he was in 
india he had read some of Rabindranath’s political writ- 
ings, but he had never heard his poetry. Rabindranath 
also had heard of Andrews and was eager to meet him. 
The summer night was clear and lovely under a full moon. 
The two men left the house and walked together on the 
open spaces of Hampstead Heath, talking until after 
anidnight. 
' In Andrews, Rabindranath found a friend of eine 
fove and help he could always be sure. Andrews spent 
as much time as he could with him during the rest of the 
summer; as soon as he returned to India he visited Santi- 
niketan, and in 1914 he finally left Delhi and made the 
_asrama his home. Although in later years he was absent 
. for long periods, it remained his home until his death in 
1940, and Rabindranath and his work owed much to his 
affectionate devotion. 

Before 1912 Rabindranath’s name was quite unknown 

in England. After the mecting in Rothenstein’s house, 
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he suddenly became famous. Parties were held in his 
honour, where he met many of the best known writers ot 
the time. The poems he had translated, mainly religious 

and patriotic, were published as Gztamjalt and made him 

many friends. ‘There were some people, naturally, who 

did not admire them, and others who admired them but. 
did not really understand them. But many people did 

understand, and felt that Rabindranath had a new mess~ 

age to give them, and a new vision of truth to show them. 

They thought of him as not merely a poet, but a prophet 
of God. 

In the winter of 1912-13 Rabindranath paid his first 
visit to the United States of America. There he gave 
several lectures at Chicago and Harvard Universities... 
He spoke of the subjects in which he was always most 
deeply interested. One lecture was on ‘ The ideals of the 
ancient civilization of India.’ He explained how the 
purpose of the Santiniketan school was to re-live those 
ideals of outward simplicity, and inward harmony and 
truth, in the modern world. Another lecture was on 
‘Race Conflict’, which was an important subject to the 
mixed population of the United States, especially in the 
regions where prejudice against the Negro still remained. 
From America he returned to England, and after a short 
stay there he embarked for India in the autumn of 1913. 

In November, 1913, very soon after Rabindranath 
reached home, it was announced that the Nobel Prize 
for Literature had been awarded to him. The prize is 
awarded by a Swedish trust, and it is one of the greatest 
public honours a writer can receive. It had never before 
been given to any writer not of European race. There 
was great rejoicing in India at the honour paid to the: 
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indian poet, and Rabindranath himself was naturally 
pleased. For although unfriendly criticism never made 
him change his course, it often hurt him and made him 
unhappy. He once joked about this in a letter to C. F. 
Andrews: ‘I must not feel myself too far above my 
critics,’ he wrote, ‘and when I say “I don’t care!” let 
nobody believe me!’ 

Rabindranath was glad that the Nobel Prize money 
would help his school, but he very much disliked the 
exaggerated manner in which some of his fellow-country- 
men now praised his work. People who had never 
troubled to read his writings or to understand his ideas 
were flattering him because he had won the approval of 
foreigners. The poet felt that this was much worse than 
criticism because it showed a lack of self-respect. He 
spoke plainly to the flatterers, and reminded them that 
many others had deserved to be famous and had never 
been rewarded as they deserved. In doing this he risked 
his popularity, but he cared much less for popularity than 
for truth. 

More honours were to follow. In December, 1913, 
‘the University of Calcutta conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Literature. In June, 1915, he was given a 
«nighthood, in recognition of his greatness as a writer, 
and became Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Giutanjalt had 
made him a world-famous man. From that time onwards 
his works were read and his words listened to not only in 
India, but all over the civilized world. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SHADOW OF WAR 
(1914-19) 


Durmnc the next six years of Rabindranath’s hfe the 
whole world lived in the shadow of the first World War. 
He began to think deeply about the causes of war, and to 
seek for practical ways in which he could work for peace, 
Rabindranath was convinced that men do not naturally 
enjoy fighting and that they are happiest when they are 
working together in peace. That, he would teach his 
boys, is the real meaning of history. It is the record of 
how men learned to work together, first in families, then 
in small clans and tribes, then in nations. Men do not 
make war because they like killing, but only when they 
believe that their tribe or their nation is in danger. The 
most important thing in history is not the battles, but the 
slow growth of the feeling of brotherhood among men. 
The men and women of our own time must take the next 
step, and treat a// humanity, of all nations and coli 
as brothers and sisters in the Family of Man. 
Rabindranath believed that the people of India should 
lead the world on this road to peace. For thousands of 
years, people of many different languages, religions and 
customs have been coming into India. From ancient 


times the people of India have trav elled east and west in 
peaceful trade and friendship. 


India is the meeting-place 
of the nations. 


Even those who came in war have settled 
down to live at peace in the land; they have brought many 
64 
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diferent gifts, and if India wishes she can show the world 
how all'these different gifts can be used in peace for the 
igood of all. | 

Europe in 1913 seemed to Rabindranath to be on the 
brink of disaster. Fear and suspicion and violence were 
‘everywhere, and each nation was building up a great 
\army or navy to protect itself against the others. A year 
later the war broke out, and continued for more than four 
;years. Tens of thousands of brave young men were 
killed, and the leaders of their countries said that their 
‘death was necessary for the ‘freedom ° and ‘ honour’ 
» of the nation. 

What is real freedom? Rabindranath asked himself, 
_what is true honour? National pride seemed to him like 
-a mad demon, making men blind to the rights of other 
- nations and careless of justice and truth. There was 
/ugly national pride in the behaviour of some English- 
- men towards Indians, as well as in Germany’s treatment 
- of Belgium. He himself could do only what one man can 
: de, but he made up his mind to fight this false nationalism 
) with all his strength. ae 

The first thing he did was to make sure that Santi- 
_ niketan was not only “a home for the spirit of India’, 
- but also a home for the spirit of Humanity. ‘We must 
| have the widest possible outlook for our boys’, he wrote 
- +9 Andrews in October, 1913, ‘and universal human in- 
- terests.’ Andrews helped him very greatly in this work. 
From time to time he would leave the school to travel on 
-an errand of mercy to Africa, or Fiji, or Malaya, or to 
defend the rights of poor working men in some distant 
_ part of India. Then he would return to tell his story to 
the listening boys. He was a living example to them of 
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brotherhood in the family of Man. With him came the 
greatly beloved Englishman Willie Pearson, and in 1915 
Gandhiji himself visited the asrama. | 

In the summer of 1916 Rabindranath visited Japan, and 
received a great welcome from the Japanese Government 
and people asa poet of a sister nation of the East. The. 
Japanese people are great lovers of beauty, and he quickly 
made many friends among them, especially among poets 
and artists. He admired the joy and courage of. the 
Japanese spirit, and their great love of beauty. 

‘This love of beauty is the source of her (Japan’s) 
heroic spirit of renunciation,’ he wrote. ‘ True renunci- 
ation blossoms on the vigorous soil of beauty and joy... 
We need in India more fulness of life, and not asceticism.’ 

But in the policy of the Japanese Government Rabin- 
dranath saw the spirit of false national pride which he 
hated so much, and he did not hesitate to condemn it. 
The subject of his lectures at the University of Tokyo was 
‘Nationalism.’ He described three evils which he saw 
in modern nation-states. The first is ‘ government by 
machinery ’, when there is no personal ruler to whom the 
poor man can appeal, but only a great engine which goes 
forward on a fixed path whether he is ruined or not. 
The second is the national selfishness which blinds men 
to the needs of other nations. The third is the evil of 
social injustice and the slavery of the poor. Japan’s 
actions in China, and the low wages, long hours and bad 
housing of the poor Japanese workers themselves, were 
the fruits of this greedy nationalism, No country, said 
Rabindranath, can be truly great or happy if it does not 
count justice as more important than wealth and power. 

The heroic courage of the Japanese often led them to 
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give exaggerated honour to endurance in duelling and 
other forms of fighting. On one occasion Rabindranath 


Gr 


was asked to write some verses for a memorial tablet to 
two Japanese heroes. The two men had met ina duel, 
and had fought until both lay dying of wounds. The 
Japanese honoured them for their endurance, but Rabin- 
dranath was filled with pity. It seemed to him a waste 
of human life which God had intended for a nobler use. 
These are the verses he wrote: 


‘They hated and killed, and men praised them ; 
But God in shame hastened to hide its memory under 
' the green grass.” 


Rabindranath was a friend of the Japanese, but he 
believed thatit may be a friend’s duty to speak unpleasant 
truths. He did not hesitate to warn India in the same 
way against false patriotism. ‘My countrymen have no 
patience with me’, he once commented, ‘for I believe 
God to be higher than my country.’ He would have 
said the same to any other oi the nation-states, but it is 
not surprising that he lost his popularity in Japan by his 
plain speaking. He went on tothe United States, but 
there too he was not happy. He returned home to San- 
tiniketan to find his beloved daughter Bela very ill. Her 
death in 1918 was an added sorrow. 

A great new plan had formed in Rabindranath’s mind 
as the years of war dragged on. There should grow up at 
Santiniketan a World University, where the narrow 
boundaries of national interest should be broken down 
and students should live as in the Family of Man. To 
this magnificent idea he gave the name of Visva-Bharati. 
The foundation-stone was laid at Santiniketan in 
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December 1918, but the work did not actually begin 
until the following July, and it is described in the next 
chapter. 4 

During the three years between Rabindranath’s return 
from Europe and his visit to Japan he wrote some of his 
greatest poetry. In his home at Santiniketan poetry 
came to him naturally ; he was inspired most of all by the 
rainy season and by the spring. On warm spring nighis, 
when the moon shone in splendour, he could not sleep; 
he would get up and roam through the sweet-scented 
groves, or watch the dawn on the open plains. Almost 
every day a new song would be written. During 1914 he 
wrote some of the best of all his songs, and later collected 
them in the book called Gitimalya. 

The musical play Falguni was written for the spring 
festival of 1915. The whole play runs like a laughing 
river, full of music and colour and movement and of gay, 
high-spirited fun. The songs are very beautiful even in 
the English translation. ‘This is how the spirit of the 
bamboo, the spirit of the south wind, and the spirits of 
the flowers might sing, if they took human voice’, wrote 
one of Rabindranath’s friends when he saw the play the 
next year in Calcutta. 

Greatest of all is the book of splendid poetry called 
Balaka (A Flight of Cranes). These poems have been 
called ‘pilgrim songs’; they are full of the thought of 
the soul of man, always travelling onward on the vast 
river of life. Rabindranath tells us how Balaka was 
begun: : 

I was at Allahabad, at my nephew’s house. It was a 
dark evening, and suddenly there came on me the feeling— 
there is flowing, rushing all around me—that invisible rush 
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of creation—the stars flecks of foam. I could feel the flow 
of that dark evening, with all the stars shining, and that 
current of eternity touched me very deeply. So I began to 
write. 

‘This feeling is expressed most grandly in the poem 
called The Stream of Being. Another poem, called 
Fudgment, is a protest against the talk of war and suffer- 
ing as the ‘judgment’ of God. How can Love judge 
men, asks the poet, except by the patient love which in the 
‘end will make them ashamed. of their wrong-doing ? 

‘Thy judgment-seat 
Is in the woodlands blossoming, 
In balmy breezes sweet, 
In insects on the grass with humming wing. 
‘“O Love, Thy judgment-chamber lies 
Within the wordless pain of love with sleepless eyes ; 
In heart’s blood shed by friends, 
In love’s awaiting through the night that never ends.” 





CHAPTER: X 


VISVA-BHARATI 
(1919-21) 


Ar the beginning of 1919 India was restless and un- 
happy. In return for the help she had given to Britain 
during the war, she hoped for a large measure of self 
government. But the ‘reforms’ which the British now 
offered were very small, and the measures which were 
proposed by the Government early in 1919 to put down 
terrorism, were very unpopular. In addition the cost of 
food and clothing was high and there wa$ much un- 
employment. Gandhiji started a campaign against the 
repressive legislation, and big meetings were held all 
‘over India to support him. 

On April 13, a large crowd assembled in the Jallian- 
wallah Bagh at Amritsar for one of these meetings. The 
British Commander General Dyer thought that there was 
danger of a riot, and ordered his troops to fire on the 
helpless people. Hundreds were killed and wounded, 
and Martial Law was proclaimed in the Punjab. The 
Government did not allow news to be published, but 
Rabindranath soon heard accounts of the terrible things _ 
that had taken place. Full of shame and anger, he went 
to Calcutta to persuade the political leaders there to 
‘Organise a public protest. He promised that he would . 
preside at a public meeting if they would arrange one. 
et leaders refused to do anything, so Rabindranath 
made up his mind — alone. On May 30, he 
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wrote to the Viceroy and resigned the Knighthood which 
the King had conferred on him in 1915. —_He said in his 
letter that he was ashamed to hold any honour while so 
many of his countrymen were being treated in a way ‘not 
fit for human beings’, and that he wished to stand by their 
side without any special distinctions. He never used his 
title again. 

By writing this letter, Rabindranath expressed the feel- 
ings of the whole Indian nation at the tragedy which had 
occurred, and India loved and honoured him for his pro- 
test. He did not speak in the name of India alone, but 
as a man, against a wrong done to humanity. He loved 
England, counted Englishmen among his great friends, 
and believed that equal co-operation between the two 
countries would bring blessing to both. Any injustice 
on either side hurt him deeply. But he did not enter the 
political struggle. He turned to the work of his new 
University Visva-Bharati, where men of all nations 
might work together on equal terms. 

The name Visva-Bharati means * University’ in its true 
sense—a place of universal knowledge, or ‘ world culture’ 
as it is often translated. It also contains the idea of the 
union of the world (Visva) and India (Bharat) to seek 
this knowledge. Its motto is: Yatra wisvam bhavati 
ekanidam—‘ Where the whole world meets in one place.’ 

Rabindranath felt keenly that modern India had a 
great need fora truly national university, which should be 
- a natural expression of Indian thought, art, and civili- 
zation. ‘The modern universities of India were copies of 
institutions which had grown naturally in the West, but 
which were foreign to this country ; a student could not 
go to them and find there what /ndia had to give. In 
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ancient days Nalanda had held up the light of Indian 
culture ; in modern days he hoped that Visva-Bharati 
would do the same. 

As Rabindranath went on planning, his thoughts 
quickly passed beyond the borders of India.. ‘I experi- 
enced the want of an institution in India,’ he writes, 
‘which should bea true centre for all the different Eastern 
cultures... He goes on to mention by name the three 
main cultures of which he was chiefly thinking—the civili- 
zation of India itself, that of the Far East and that of 
Islam. 

We have already seen how during the war, Rabin- 
dranath had declared his faith in free co-operation bet- 
ween nations, in a world-wide brotherhood, as the natural 
end of human history. In 1920, he paid another visit 
to the West, during which he travelled widely in different 
European countries. 

In France, the destruction caused by the war of 1914-19 
was still visible. He saw the terrible condition of the 
ruined villages and farm-lands after four years of fighting, 
and the graves of young men whose lives might have given 
so much to the world. 

From France, he went on to Germany. Im 1920 
Germany was a defeated country, suffering from a terrible 
famine, and without a friend to help her in her difhiculties. 
Rabindranath saw the sufferings of erdinary, innocent 
people, and the weak and diseased little children. ‘ Ger- 
many needs sympathy,’ he wrote. He saw that only 
generosity and forgiveness could overcome the evils left 
behind by the war. But the victorious countries would 
not listen to his wise and generous advice, and the evil 
‘fruits of the first war became the seeds of the second. 
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One day while Rabindranath was in Germany, two 
German girls came to see him, bringing him flowers. 
‘They could not speak much English, and he knew no 
German, but one of them said to him, ‘I love India.’ 
“Why do you love India?’ asked the poet. ‘Because 
vou love God,’ she said. When Rabindranath told this 
story afterwards, he said, ‘The praise is too high. I wish 
it were true. The world is waiting for a country that loves 
God more than herself.’ 

Rabindranath received a tremendous welcome wher- 
ever he went. It made him feel that he had a great res- 
ponsibility to do whatever he could to‘ bring about a 
true meeting of the East and the West, beyond the boun- 
daries of politics and race and creed.’ Everywhere he 
spoke about his new World University with its ideals of 
human brotherhood, whose doors were open to ‘ lovers 
of truth and of men from all parts of the world.’ The 
people of war-torn Europe listened to him with eager 
interest, and from 1921 onwards some of the finest 
European scholars came to help in the new venture. 

The work of Visva-Bharati can be thought of as grow- 
ing up in three concentric circles. The innermost circle 
is the circle of India. Rabindranath, the patriot, wanted 
Indians to understand and love all the treasures of their 
own country. The social traditions, literature, art, and 
“music of India vary from place to place. os 
‘saw clearly. that it was not enough to know only one’s 
. own province, language or religion. He himself loved 
Bengal deeply, but he never forgot that Bengal is only 
Be partof India. Our love should be deep, but it must 
not be narrow. It is right that a Muslim should feel 


proud of the greatness of Islam, that a Bengali should be 
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proud of his musical language, and that a Tamil should © 
be proud of the saints and poets of the Tamil Nad. But_ 
we must also respect and honour difierent forms of great~ 
ness in other provinces, languages and creeds. Visva-~ 
Bharati, therefore, welcomes students from every part 
of India. They live together in the same hostels and 
eatin the same dining-room. Even inthe matter of food, © 
they learn to enjoy the dishes of other provinces! In 
the Music School, the Manipuri dance from Assam is 
taught side by side with the Kathakali from ‘Travancore. 
Students learn to enjoy Rabindranath’s modern Bengali 
music and at the same time to appreciate and understand 
the traditional schools. The Art School has in its 
museum treasures from every part of India—paintings, 
carvings, pottery, embroideries—which are placed in turn, 
one by one, in a special case im the centre of the asrama, 
where everyone can see and enjoy them. © In the library, 
scholars work to increase our knowledge of ancient and. 
mediaeval India, both through Sanskrit and Hindi, and 
through Persian and Islamic studies. They give talks 
and lectures on their work which are open to all. Visva-_ 
Bharati makes full use of its visitors! Very few are 
allowed to escape without sharing their special knowledge 
or skill. ‘he Gujerati or Hindi poet must recite his poetry, 
the musician must play his instrument, the orator must 
show his oratory. They all contribute to that interest 
in and respect for the achievements of other provinces 
which Rabindranath wished to see. 

The second circle is the circle of Asia. Persia and 
India, Ceylon, Burma and Malaya, Thibet, China and— 
Japan, are all parts of one great continent. Travellers, 


traders and teachers have journeyed to and fro across 
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this continent for thousands of years. China and India 
are the homes of civilizations which are thousands of 
years old. The teaching of Gautama Buddha was first 
given in India, but it has spread through Asia, and 
mullions of people in every corner of the continent are 
now called by his name. His ideas have spread more 
widely still. Therefore, in many ways, it is easier for the 
people of these lands to understand each other’s ideas 
and customs than it is for Englishmen and Indians to 
understand each other. | 

in 1921 Professor Sylvain Levi, a great French student 
of eastern languages, came to help Rabindranath to 
arrange for the study of Chinese and Thibetan civilization. 
Two or three years later Rabindranath himself paid a visit 
to China, where he made many friends among the Chinese 
people. Cheena-Bhavana was built up as a special 
department of Visva-Bharati for Chinese and Thibetan 
study. It now has a library of valuable books both in 
Chinese and Thibetan ; and Chinese, Thibetan and Indian 
scholars have all shared in its work. A number of young 
‘Chinese students come to Santiniketan to study in this 
and other departments. 

The beautiful handicrafts and arts of Japan and China, 
Malay and Thailand, Java and Sumatra, and other 
Asiatic countries, can be seen in the Art School Museum. 
From tire to time students from all these lands have been 
enrolled in one or other department of Visva-Bharati. In 
this way the students are helped to realise that no country 
is ever completely independent of other countries In its 
thought or art or civilization. The history of Asia is the 
story of a great give and take between the different nations. 
Each one owes much of its own beauty to other nations. 
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The third circle is the world circle, which includes _ 
the civilizations of the West, of Europe and America. 
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Every invader in Indian history has contributed something _ 
of value to the rich civilization of the country, and — 


Rabindranath believed that the British people also, the 


latest comers, have a valuable contribution to make. 


India must not turn her back on western culture, but study _ 
and understand it, and learn the lessons it can teach her, | 


‘I know Santiniketan will not bring forth its fulness of 
flowers and fruit if it does not send its roots into the 


western soil,’ wrote Rabindranath. In spite of hisanger — 


at the Amritsar shootings, he reminded his countrymen 


that the West did not acquire its strength by brute force 


only. It was an achievement of the spirit, the reward of 2 


courage, perseverance, and the clear-sighted use of 
scientific knowledge. Rabindranath welcomed Western 


teachers and Western students into Visva-Bharati. They 
learn much from India and the East, and they give some _ 


thing of their own in return. During the first twenty 
years of its existence, teachers and students from almost 


every country in Europe, and from the United States of — 


America, have helped to make it a real world university. 

It is the law of Visva-Bharati that there shall be in it no 
barriers of caste or creed, and no test of religious belief 
imposed on the students. Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Parsee, 
Buddhist, Christian, Jew—all are to be equally welcome, 
and each is to be encouraged to give to Visva-Bharati the 


very best of his own faith. In the hostels and the dining-. — 


halls, the students all live and eat together, and divisions _ 
according to province, race, religion or caste are not | 


allowed. But Rabindranath loved truth too much to 
pretend that all religions are the same. He knew that 
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they are not the same; each sees some aspect of truth with — 
special clearness and its greatest teaching is based on that. a 
He asked the members of his university to be loyal to their. 
own vision of truth, to respect the vision of others, and 
to study the best and highest both of their own and other 
faiths. He arranged that Santiniketan should celebrate 
an annual festival of each of the world’s greatest religious — 
leaders, so that the students might have an opportunity 
of learning about their teaching. 

Visva-Bharati was formally opened on December 22, 
1921, exactly twenty years after the foundation of the 
Santiniketan school, and on the anniversary of the 
asrama. In his speech at the opening ceremony Rabin~ 
dranath explained his purpose and his hopes. In former 
centuries, he said, there was not so much intercourse as 
there is now between the different parts of the world. 
Travel was slow and difficult, and each great civilization 
grew up apart from the others. Nowadays these civili~ 
zations are forced to come into touch with one another. 
The walls between them have been broken down; they 
can no longer live as if in their own private houses, tahing 
no notice of their neighbours. Those who cannot learn 
to co-operate in the public market-place of the world will 
perish. 

‘I have founded Visva-Bharati,’ said Rabindranath, 
‘as a school in which men of different civilizations and | 
traditions may learn to live together. You may think it 
is a very small place in which to begin such a huge task. 
The smallness of the beginning does not frighten me. All 
great ideas have to be born, like men, as very small babies. 
Visva-Bharati is a big idea. If it is alive, it will grow, as 
all living things grow. The living Truth can grow and 
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Spread from very small beginnings.’ He was not even 
troubled at the thought that his plan might fail. It was 
his duty to God to make the attempt. If he did his best, 
and did not succeed, he would still have done his duty. 
Elis belief in freedom was so strong and deep that he was 
willing to leave. his fellow-workers free to follow their 
convictions, even when they differed from his. ‘I do 
uot believe in compelling fellow-workers by coercion,’ 
ae wrote. ‘All true ideas must work themselves out 
through freedom.... I would rather see them perish 
than leave them in the charge of slaves.’ That is a great 
thing to say, and a still greater thing to do. 

Some of the poet's dreams for his university have not 
yet been realised in their completeness. The great idea 
which began as a small baby in 1921 is still growing. 
Rabindranath was content to wait, and trust in ‘ the power 
of the living Truth’, which would in good time attract 
the right men to the task. So there is still no study of the 
other great cultures of the world on the same scale as the 
Chinese—-that is a task for the future. There is still no 
international department of music, where study of Euro- 
pean music could be taken up alongside that of Indian 
music, and the two great traditions compared. But 
twenty years is not very long in the life of a university, 
and when we look back on them, we are amazed that the 
faith and vision of one man should have been able to do 

all that has been done already. 


CHAPTER XI 


SRINIKETAN 


RABINDRANATH’S work for the villages of Bengal’ 
developed side by side with his work for world brother-. 
hood and peace. The outlook of Visva-Bharati was as| 
wide as the human race, but in village service Rabindra-. 
nath concentrated on a few villages close to Santiniketan. , 
These two aspects of his public work looked very different, , 
but to him they were only two sides of the same thing. 
He believed that it is India’s duty and privilege to show | 
mankind the way to peace, but that India can only carry 
out this duty if she is truly and fully free. He loved his: 
country and worked for her freedom; he loved mankind 
and worked for peace on earth. He showed that ral’ 
patriotism and veal love of humanity are allies and not! 
enemies. 

Rabindranath’s ideal of independence was still the same: 
as it had been in 1907. The only independence worth. 
having is independence of mind and spirit. If we have: 
that, no one can prevent us from winning all other forms: 
of freedom; but if we are not free and independent in. 
_ spirit, outward political independence will be of no value.. 

When Rabindranath visited England in 1920 he founc: 
himself unpopular there because of his plain speaking 
about the Amritsar shooting. He attended some of the: 
debates in Parliament; it was plain that the British 
Government was unwilling to listen to India’s demands. 
Why, he asked himself, should India be a beggar at the 
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door of the British Parliament? ‘Let us cease to beg 
favours’ from Britain,’ he wrote to his friends at home, 
‘and let us labour instead to remove injustices from 
Indian society. Social justice will make us a strong 
mation, and we “ann then have no need to beg favours 
from anyone. 

_ ven before Visva-Bharati began, he had encouraged 
the schoolboys of Santiniketan to make friends with the 
“antal and Dom villagers, and to play with and teach the 
children. His plans for Visva-Bharati included the study 
and service of the villages on a larger scale. Villages 
are the largest part of India, and a really Indian univer- 
sity must be in close touch with them. An important 
part of its work should be to gather accurate knowledge 
about village conditions, and to use that knowledge to 
solve village problems. Rural reconstruction needs not 
only enthusiasm and patience, but also thorough know- 
ledge of the area in which one is working, and it must 
have properly trained workers. Rabindranath knew that 
interference with village life by ignorant persons might 
_do more harm than good, and he sent his son Rathindra- 
math to study agriculture for three years in the United 
states of America. When he was in England in 1913, he 
had bought a large house on the edge of the village of 
Surul, about two miies from Santiniketan. This house 
was now ready for use as the headquarters of village work. 
_ In 1920 and 1921, while Rabindranath was carrying 
-the message of Visva-Bharati to the West, a great national 
movement of non-cooperation with the British Govern- 
ment developed in India under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Gandhiji believed as strongly as Rabindranath 
that real freedom must be based on free and happy 
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villages, and some of Rabindranath’s most devoted village 
workers were Gandhiji’s disciples). When Rabindranath 
returned to India in 1921 he took no part in the political 
side of the movement, but he threw his energies into vile — 
lage reforms. From his retirement in Santiniketan he 
watched closely all the developments of national activity, 
and in his written messages he warned India faithfully 

against any danger of violence or untruth. Gandhiji 
- gave him the title of ‘The Great Sentinel’ whose work 
was to guard the national movement against all evil. 
The two great leaders were very different in temperament, 
they did not always use the same methods, but their 
friendship and respect one for the other only increased 
as the years went on. 

In 1921 an Englishman, L. K. Elmhirst, came to India 
to help to develop the rural service department of Visva- 
Bharati. He was a man who had devoted himself to 
English village problems, and who had also had much 
experience in America. On February 6, 1922, only a 
few weeks after the formal opening of Visva-Bharati, the 
centre at Surul was formally opened with the name of 
‘Sriniketan’. The name reveals Rabindranath’s hopes 
and ideals. ‘Sri’ means welfare resulting from activity 
and growing into healthy beauty. He wished to make the 
village centre ‘a home of welfare and beauty.’ | 

Sriniketan grew slowly from small beginnings. There 
is an experimental farm, which has helped the farmers of 
the district to introduce improved crops which can be 
grown successfully in their soil. It is a dry and poor soil, 
where some of the crops recommended by the Govern- 
ment Agricultural Departments will not grow. Butif 
new strains succeeded in the Sriniketan farm, the local 
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farmers were encouraged to try them, and in this way 
better kinds of rice and sugarcane have been introduced 
into the villages. Villagers are encouraged to grow more 
fruit trees in their courtyards for their own use, and on 
their land as a money crop. 

Selfish and unwise landlords in the past have robbed 
the land of its trees, so that much precious soil has been 
carried away every year by the heavy rains, and in some 
places only gravel and rock remain; they are deserts 
where nothing will grow. Sriniketan workers are trying 
to find the best way of preventing this loss and building 
up the soil again. 

Another urgent problem is how to provide proper 
fodder for the cattle during the long dry season when 
there is no good pasture to be found in the fields. 

Health and medical services form a very important 
department of Sriniketan. Most of the work is done 
through Heaith Co-operative Societies in the villages. 
Bach family in the village paysa small annual contribution 
to the Co-operative Society. With this money a doctor’s 
salary is paid. The doctor lives in the village and has a 
dispensary where the members of the Society can get free 
advice and treatment, and buy medicines at cost price. 
If the doctor has to visit the patients in their homes, a 
- small fee is charged for each visit, and the money collec- 
‘ted in this way belongs to the Society. If there are not 
enough families in one village to pay for a doctor, several 
villages are. grouped together to make one Society. 
A village with a Co-operative Society spends on medi- 
cine only about one-third or one-quarter of what 
it was spending before. The doctor not only cures 
diseases, but also tries to prevent them by teaching the 
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people healthy habits and how to destroy mosquitoes. 
Dr. Harry Timbres, an American expert in anti-malarial 
work, spent several years at Sriniketan with his family, 
and his work greatly reduced the amount of malaria. 

Rabindranath had seen from the beginning, that very 
little can be done unless the people themselves learn habits 
of helpfulness and co-operation. A Health Society will 
not succeed if a man says to himself, ‘ This year I and my 
family have had no sickness. What is the use of paying 
money to the Society for the doctor? I will stop paying 
now, I will pay only when I fall ill.’ If the village is te 
be kept healthy and free from infection, all must pav 
regularly. So the success of a Health Co-operative 
Society depends on the intelligent understanding of the 
villagers, and their willingness to help one another. 

Sriniketan therefore has an education department, 
which tries to help the village children in two ways. 
The first method is to help them indirectly, through the 
teachers. If all village teachers loved and understood 
children as well as Rabindranath did, how many dith- 
culties would vanish! The Sriniketan staff made friends 
with the teachers, got to know their difficulties, and tried 
to help them to improve their teaching. A training school 
for teachers was established, where the students could get 
both a knowledge of village problems and some practical 
experience of village work. 

The second method is to get into touch with the boys 
themselves, and this is done by means of scout troops. 
The scouts are called Brati Balak, and Rabindranath 
wrote for them a little four-line verse which is used as 
their Scout promise. It is a promise to help people in 
need or in trouble whenever and however they can. In 
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the scout meetings, the boys learn all kinds of interesting 
and useful things which are not taught in the village 
school. ‘They learn te keep themselves clean and healthy, 
to be alert and smart, to put out village fires. They grow 
vegetables in their own homes, and learn which vegetables 
are most valuable in their diet. They learn which plants, 
trees and fruits have medicinal value, where they are to be 
found in their neighbourhood, and how to use them. 
They help the village doctor by reporting cases of illness 
and fetching medicine for the patients from the dispen- 
sary. They fight mosquitoes by clearing jungle and 
cleaning dirty village tanks, and they keep the village roads 
clean and well-drained. One scout troop in a very poor 
village not only had a private vegetable garden in every 
scout’s home, but a common garden for the troop also. 
They sold the produce of the common garden in the local 
bazaar and used the money to buy their school books. 
‘There is plenty of fun in the scout activities, and plenty of 
games and singing, stories and dramas, games and excur- 
sions. 

In this way the scout troops train the village boys in 
habits of mutual helpfulness and co-operation. Rabin- 
dranath used good ideas from all over the world in the 
building up of his work. The Bratt Balak troops owe 
a great debt to the genius of Robert Baden-Powell, 
the founder of the English Boy Scouts. Rabindranath 
studied his methods, saw where their value lay, and 
adapted them to the needs of the Indian village boy. 

Most of the village schools are only primary schools, 
and Rabindranath knew that some of the most intelligent 
boys ought to have more education than they could obtain 
there, so as to be really useful leaders in their villages. 
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At Sriniketan there is a central boarding school for village 
boys, to which they come when they are eight or nine 
years old and stay till they are fifteen or sixteen. Here, 
through the study of the history and literature of Bengal, 
the reading of biography and the discussion of current 
events, their outlook on life is widened. Science and 
mathematics have their place. The boys go on with their 
gardening, and they begin to learn some craft, such as 
weaving or pottery. They do not usually take any public 
examination. 

In order to encourage young men and women to go on 
reading even after they leave school, Rabindranath made 
a plan for home reading in subjects of general knowledge. 
The students are encouraged by the award of junior, inter- 
mediate, and advanced certificates when they successfully 
complete each course. Rabindranath was deeply in- 
terested in the scheme, and wrote several of the books for 
it himself. Sriniketan also published a little magazine 
written in very simple Bengali, which contained important 
items of news of general interest, and articles about things 
which are of special interest to villagers. This little 
magazine was most helpful in adult education. Rabin- 
dranath always insisted that ‘adult education’ did not 
mean only the teaching of adult pupils how to read and 
write ; it meant also helping them to think, to lead a life 
of healthy interests and, therefore, of happiness. Reading 
brings joy, but only if there are worthy things to be read. 

The Silpa-Bhavana, the school of crafts, is a very im-. 
portant department of Sriniketan. A full training is 
given to older boys in industries which will help them to 
earn their living in the future. The carpentry section 
makes furniture, and all the necessary doors, windows 
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and other woodwork for houses. The weaving section 
Makes saries, carpets, towels, and many other useful 
things. Book-binding is taught and leather objects such 
as sandals and purses are also made. The pottery section 
makes cups and saucers, teapots, jugs and flower-vases. 
All the sections keep in close touch with the art school 


and artists at Santiniketan, to make their productions 


beautiful in colour and design. The Silpa-Bhavana has 
a shop in Caicutta at which its goods are sold. The boys 
are given wages as soon as they have learned to make 
things which are good enough to sell. 

When the rains fail and there is famine in the villages, 
the Sriniketan workers are able to give great help. They 
know the villagers well and are trusted by them. They 
know which of the people are most in need of help, and 
they work with the Government officials in the arrange- 
ments for relief. 


- Rabindranath tried to bring to the villages round 


Sriniketan not only more money, but also more interest 
in life, more happiness and more enjoyment, for he 


thought these things to be just as important as money. 


He used to say that ifa man could bring real joy and 
happy co-operation into one small village, his life would 
have been well spent. That would be true Swarq. The 
greatness of the villages is the test of the greatness of 
India, the happiness of the villages the test of the happi- 
ness of India. The poet longed to make every village in 


India a Sriniketan, a home of welfare and beauty. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
(1921-31) | 


In 1921 Rabindranath was already sixty years old, no 
longer a young man. Many men at that age feel that 
they have finished their life’s work and are free to rest. 
But Rabindranath would never rest while there was work 
to be done and he had strength to doit. He devoted the 
next ten years to the work of Visva-Bharati. For the 
sake of his great new venture he travelled widely both in 
India and abroad. He wanted to make it known through- 
out the world. He wanted to meet scholars in all coun- 
tries who would be enthusiastic about its ideals and come 
and help him to carry them out. He wanted to raise 
money to meet the necessary expense of the university. 
So he undertook tour after tour to distant places and to 
other parts of India. 

Here is a list of the travels of Rabindranath outside 
Bengal from 1920 onwards. Between 1920 and 1936 
there is only one year (1931) in which he did not go out- 
side his own province. 

In 1920 he toured Western India, and then spent four- 
teen months in 1920-21 in Europe and the United States. 
In 1922 he visited South India and Ceylon. In 1923 he 
went to Sind and Kathiawar, Assam, and the Western 
India States. In 1924 he visited first China and Japan 
and afterwards South America, and spent a short time in 
Italy on his way home in January, 1925. In 1926 he 
returned to Italy for a longer visit, and then travelled 
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through Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, the Balkans, Greece and Egypt. In 
1927 he visited the United Provinces and Central India 
for a short time, and later he travelled in Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies and Thailand. In 1928 he went 
once more to South India and Ceylon. In 1929 he went 
by the Pacific route to Canada, and visited Japan and 
French Indo-China on his return journey. In 1930 he 
was invited to Baroda; later in the year he set out again 
for Europe, visited France, England, Germany, Denmark, 
and Russia, and then went for a short time to the United 
States. The last time he left India was in 1932, when he 
travelled by air to Persia as the guest of the Shah, and 
visited Iraq on his way back. 

Each year from 1933 to 1936 when he was seventy-five 
years old, Rabindranath visited a different part of India, 
usually taking with him a company of Santiniketan actors 

and musicians to raise money for Visva-Bharati by the 
performance of his plays. On these tours he went to 
Bombay, Andhra Desh, Madras, Ceylon, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar. In 1936 Mahatma 
Gandhi met him in Delhi. Gandhiji felt ashamed that 
the people of India should allow their aged poet to goon 
these wearisome travels in order to raise the money he 
needed for his university work. He persuaded an anony- 
enous friend to contribute Rs. 60,000 on the spot so that 
Rabindranath might return home without anxiety. The 
last time he left Bengal was in 1939 when the Government 
of Orissa entertained him as their guest at Puri. In 
addition to these more distant travels he made many 
journeys, long and short, inside Bengal itself. 
Many of these travels were very luring. Crowds 
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followed him everywhere, and always there was a heavy 
programme of lectures and entertainments. He received 
an enthusiastic welcome in many countries, and this gave 
him great pleasure. But at the same time certain news~— 
papers in England and America were working against 
him and causing him to be misrepresented, and this 
Opposition wearied him. | | 

We have already seen how the uisiastl eaten iD 
Engiand clouded his tour in 1920 and 1921. On his later 
travels he found the same mixture of welcome and 
opposition. Very often he longed to be home again in 
quiet Santiniketan. 

When Rabindranath went to China in 1924 he did not 
at first find a very warm welcome. Many of the young 
Chinese had been educated in America, and some in 
England. They had returned home eager to use their 
western scientific knowledge in order to help their own 
country. Some were communists, and had fixed opinions 
and plans which they wanted to carry out by force. 
They had read accounts of Rabindranath which described 
him as a friend of all the old ways and an enemy of Western 
knowledge, and so they were prejudiced against him. 
But when they heard him speak, they soon es that 
these accounts were not true. Instead of an ‘enemy of 
knowledge’, they found a man who was eager to study 
truth wherever he found it, in east and west, in the past 
and the present, in science and religion. The students’ 
prejudices were overcome, and the great Chinese scholars, - 
Dr. Hu Shih and Dr. Lian Chi Chao, welcomed him and 
helped him in every way. From that time onwards, the 
number of Chinese visitors and students at Santiniketan 
largely increased. 
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_ When Rabindranath visited Italy in 1926 he was enter 
tained by the Italian Government, and met all the great 
men of the country. He liked the King of Italy very 
much and thought him very modest and friendly. He 
met Mussolini, who told him that he had read all the 
italian translations of his work and admired them greatly. 
_ He also met the great Italian thinker and writer, Benedetto 
Croce. But he enjoyed most of all his meeting with 
Italian school children. While he was there the schools 
of Rome gave their annual concert. The songs were 
sung by a choir of a thousand children, and the music was 
wonderful. Afterwards they gave him some of their 
school note-books in which they had written essays about 
him and drawn pictures of him. Rabindranath kept these 
little note-books all his life, and was very fond of talking 
about the children. 

At that time the Fascist party under Mussolini was 
governing Italy. Newspaper reporters often asked 
Rabindranath what he thought about Fascism. As he 
did not know any Italian he was very careful in his replies. 
‘t do not. know the real thoughts of the Italian people,’ 
he would say, ‘and I am not qualified to speak about their 
government’. He did, however, ask the Italian people 
to remember that to seek for material wealth would never 
-make them great, and that the real ‘world powers’ are 
those countries which give the world permanent gifts of 
the spirit. , 

Soon after this Rabindranath went to stay with some 
friends in Switzerland. They told him about some of the 
injustices which the Fascists had committed, and one lady 
described to him some cruelties which she had herself 
seen. They also told him that the Italian newspapers were 
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all saying that he approved of the Fascist Government. 

Rabindranath was very much shocked, and very angry 
that the newspapers had printed a false report of his 
words. He, therefore, wrote a letter to a famous English 
newspaper, The Manchester Guardian, in which he ex- 
plained what he had really said, condemned the cruelties 
for which the Fascists were responsible and declared that 
he always had been, and always would be, an enemy of 
tyranny and injustice in any country in the world. 

- Once more he became unpopular, and to his great 
regret an Italian scholar who was working at Santiniketan 
had to leave the asrama. 

The rest of this tour, especially in Germany and the 
Balkans, was very happy. Rabindranath always remem- 
bered with the greatest of pleasure the welcome he receiv~ 
ed from simple, ordinary people and children. Although 
they could not understand his language and had not read 
his work, they knew him at once for a real friend. The 
memory of their goodness and kindness comforted him, 
and helped him to keep his faith in the real goodness of 
men, during the last years of his life, when war and hatred 
and evil made the whole world dark. 7 

Rabindranath’s visit to Russia in 1930 was a memor- 
able time. Everything that he saw there interested him 
deeply, and he wrote long descriptions of it to his friends 
in India, which were published as Letters from Russia, 
He thought that the progress made by the peoples of the 
Soviet Republics was almost miraculous. He rejoiced to - 
see all that had been done for the health and welfare of — 
the people in the short space of ten years. He admired | 
and praised Russia for giving all boys and girls a good | 
education, and an equal chance of taking up any work 
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which they were qualified to do. In his farewell message 
to Russia, he said that he longed for the time when it 
would be possible for Indian children to enjoy such 
universal education and such great opportunities. But 
there was one thing in Russia which did not please him, 
and he thought it his duty as a true friend to speak of that 
also. This was that no one who disagreed with Com- 
munist ideas was allowed to express his opinions freely. 
Rabindranath hated the use of force to suppress un- 
popular political ideas, and he begged his Russian friends 
to beware of the danger. Here are his words: 


*1 wish to let you know how much I admire your energy 
in spreading education among the masses. You have recog- 
nised the truth that to get rid of social evils one has to go to 
the root, which can only be done through education. I 
must ask you, are you doing your ideal a service by arousing, 
in the minds of those under your training, anger and class 
hatred against those not sharing your views? You are 
working in a great cause. Therefore, you must be great in 
your minds—great in your mercy, your understanding, and 
your patience.’ 

Rabindranath never visited Australia or New Zealand, 
and, except for Egypt, never saw any part of the great 
continent of Africa. But with these exceptions, he went 
to almost every part of the civilized world. He was very 
fond of remembering the meaning of his name, Rabi, the 
sun. He used to say that just as the sun shone on east 
and west alike, and belonged to the whole world, so he 
also wished to belong to every country. In one of his letters 
he wrote, ‘I earnestly hope that I shall find my home any- 
where in the world, before I leave it’. On his eightieth 
birthday the Maharaja of Tripura conferred on him the 
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title Bharat Bhaskar, ‘The Sun of India’. It is a beauti- 
ful title, but in one way it is not big enough for him. He 
loved his own country as dearly as anyone has ever done, 
but he was a citizen of the world too, and made his se ac 
in every corner of the globe. 





CHAPTER XIII 
RABINDRANATH THE STORY-TELLER 


Derime the dozen years which have been described in 
the last three chapters, Rabindranath had founded a 
university with world-wide interests and great ideals ; he 
had taken part in the Indian national movement ata 
time of grave crisis; he had thrown himself with enthusi- 
asm and devotion into the work of village uplift. Any 
one of these would have been sufficient to use up the 
energy of any ordinary man. But Rabindranath was not 
an ordinary man, and among all the public duties which 
crowded upon him he kept time and energy for his own 
literary work. He was a great thinker and teacher, a 
great patriot and servant of humanity, but first and last 
and all the time he was a musician, an artist, and a poet. 
The world-wide fame which Rabindranath gained 
after the publication of Gitanjali, and still more after his 
travels in 1920 and 1921, led to a great demand for trans- 
Jations of his work into English and other western lang- 
uages. In India there was a similar demand from pro- 
vinces where Bengali was not understood. Most of the 
English translations of his poetry were made by Rabin- 
dranath himself. Many of them, like the songs from 
Gitanjalt on page 60, are extremely beautiful. Here 1s 
another, the one that his friend CG. F. Andrews loved 
best of all. It is from Sisu, his book of child poems. 
‘On the seashore of endless worlds, children mect. 
The infinite sky is motionless overhead, and the restless 
water is boisterous. 
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On the seashore of endless worlds, the children meet with 
shouts and dances. 


They build their houses with sand, and they play with 
empty shells. ee 

With withered leaves they weave their boats and smilingly 
float them on the vast deep.... 

Tempest roams in the pathless sky, ships get wrecked in. 
the trackless water, death is abroad and children 
play. a 

On the seashore of endless worlds is the great meeting of 
children.’ : 


Rabindranath’s English poems are never word-for- 
word translations from Bengali. When he made them 
he lived over again in memory his original experience, so 
that many of them are like new poems on the same sub- 
ject. 

Some of Rabindranath’s writing at this time was done 
directly in English, for use in other countries. His lec« 
tures in Japan, America and England belong to this 
group; we can read them now in book form as Naiion- 
altsm, Sadhana, Personality and The Religion of Man. 
The prose is very beautiful, but even more beautiful, 
natural and simple are Letters to a Friend. These letters 
were written to C. F. Andrews while Rabindranath was 
travelling abroad; they are full of wisdom, full of wit and 
humour. Rabindranath, like many thinkers and saints 
of India, had a great sense of humour, and he loved a. 
joke. : 
The poet’s humorous sympathy with ordinary life and 
ordinary people is seen very clearly in his novels and short 
stories. He wrote these in Bengali, but many of them 
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have been aa into other Indian languages and are 
great favourites with Indian readers. eee 
The story called The Skeleton is based on a memory of 
Rabindranath’s boyhood. When he was a small boy a 
human skeleton used to hang in the children’s stady 
room, and he and his brother learned from it the names 0} 
the different bones in the body. When the wind blew: 
the bones rattled together, but the children were so- used 
to it that they did not mind in the least. In the story, the 
skeleton on the wall comes to life in his dreams, and tell 
him about its own life as a beautiful young woman. 
In Afpy Sephoed Days Rabindranath tells us how, as 2 
child, he was nied” by the strange servants from the 
Punjab and other distant parts of India, whom his father 
would sometimes bring home after his travels. Hawkery 
too, especially “up-country* hawkers, had a great fas 
cination for him. The story of The Cabuliwallek reflecty 
this childish love for hawkers and for travellers trem diss 
tant lands. 4 
The story of Hungry Stones is about a young official 
who is stationed in an ancient palace. The thought ow 
the life of the old days there so fills his imagination that 
_he dreams of it by night and thinks of it even by day ; the 
‘hungry stones’ of the ancient buildings have caught h bine 
in their magic prison, and he only escapes into the ‘rea 
world * again with the greatest difficulty. This idea firsi 
came to Rabindranath in his brother's house at a 
bad. | 
The subjects of Rabindranath’s short stories are very 
simple and the events in them are very few. He takez 
ordinary men and women of the city or village, and 
enables us to enter into their daily lives and share their 
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fi : i ngs, 80 that the cormmonest events become interest- 
ing. There is Subha, the little dumb village girl, her 
sparents’ third daughter. ‘All the world seemed to think 
that because she did not speak, therefore she did not feel.’ 
‘The child makes friends with the two cows, with the 
quiet river, and with ‘ Zarth, her strong silent Mother ’. 
i ler only human friend is Pratap, the idle lad of the village. 
(With these friends, she is not unhappy. 
But the custom of the caste will not allow her to remain 
in peace. Subha must be married. A bridegroom is 
sought for, she is taken for an interview to Calcutta. 
_ *Her parents were dizzy with anxiety and fear when 
they saw the god arrive to select the beast for his sac- 
wrifice. .. The great man, after scanning her for a long 
stime, observed, ‘Not so bad.’ Luckily, til: after the 
marriage no one expects a bride to talk! The parents 
} ome home satisfied. ‘Thank God! their caste in 
this and their safety in the next world were assured!”... 
[But as for Subha, ‘she looked on every hand, she found 
no speech, she missed the faces, familiar from birth, of 
those who had understood a dumb girl’s language.’ 
| We cannot forget the beautiful picture of the child’s 
: silent friendships, nor the biting satire of the social cus- 
toms that condemn her to misery and loneliness in a 
» strange place. | | 
“In The Home-Coming the hero is a boy called Phatik. 
| He is neglected and misunderstood by his mother, who 
| gives all her affection to his younger brother. An uncle 
» offers to take him to Calcutta and educate him there with 
| his own children, and Phatik goes with him joyfully. 
| But his uncle’s wife does not want the awkward, fourteen- 


' year-old boy, and soon makes him feel that he is of no 
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use to anyone. Hungry for the love which he has never 
received, Phatik begins to long for the holidays and home. 
Then he falls ill, and is afraid to trouble his aunt by his 
illness. In despair he stumbles away from Calcutta, and 
tries to make his way home to his village through the 
storms of August rain. His fever increased by exposure 
and exhaustion, he is brought back to his uncle’s house 
to die. ‘Mother’, he murmurs in his delirium, ‘ the 
holidays have come.’ se 
The greatness of Rabindranath’s little stories lies in the 
beautiful simplicity and understanding with which they 
are told. They are not all sad. Some of them are full 
of fun and witty talk, with a joke in every line. The 
Parrot’s Training pokes fun at the ‘ parrot-teaching 
which can still be found in some schools, where the child~ 
ren are not helped to think or allowed to learn by doing 
things, but are only asked to repeat what is written in a 
text-book. The ‘ignorant’ parrot, which fiew freely and 
sang happily, is caught and imprisoned in a golden cage. 
Its wings are cut and its feet are chained, and it is stuffed © 
with ‘copies of copies of copies of text books.’ At 
last it lies dead; only the paper stufiing rustles when it is 
poked. Everyone is pleased: the bird’s education is 
complete ! 
Sometimes, when he had finished a new story, the. 
poet would read it aloud one evening to a group of his 
friends and students at Santiniketan, and enjoy the laugh-— 
ter which followed every joke. The story came alive, 
the reader’s eyes twinkled with fun, and the listeners — 
listened with ‘all their ears’, unwilling to lose a single 
word. ‘The poet’s musical, expressive voice, and his great 
sense of humour, made these readings a special treat. _ 
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-Rabindranath’s short stories and novels taken together 
give the reader a wonderful picture of the home life of 
Bengal, and of the changes which have come over it 
during this last changeful century. The most famous of 
his longer novels is Gora. It describes a section of Cal- 
cuttia society as it was when Rabindranath himself was a 
young man, for the hero, Gora, was born in 1857, the 
year of the Mutiny. Part of the interest of the story lies 
in the fact that the readers are told very early in the 
book—what Gora himself does not know until the last 
chapter—that he is not really the son of the Hindu 
father and mother who have brought him up from baby~ 
hood, but is the orphan child of British parents. In the 
confusion of the Mutiny the foster parents had adopted 
the helpless baby and brought him up as their own. 
Gora grew up with a deep love for India, and became a 
strong nationalist leader and a devoted Hindu. He is 
the best kind of neo-Hindu nationalist, ready to work and 
to suffer, with high and noble ideals. Some of the com- 
 panions with whom he works are not so noble. Gora 
and his friend Binoy get to know a family which belongs 
to the Brahmo Samaj. Gora is torn between his dislike 
of their customs and his respect for the saintly father 
of the family and his educated, intelligent daughters. 
‘There are narrow and proud Brahmos in the story as 
well as narrow Hindus. There are also some most 
beautiful women characters, especially Gora’s foster- 
mother, the unseifish and broadminded Anandamoyce. 

The Home and the World is one of Rabindranath’s most 
popular novels. In Gora there are a great many interest 
ing characters, but in this novel there are only three 
people of importance, a husband, his wife and the hus- 
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band’s friend who comes to stay at their house. The 
husband, Nikhil, belongs to a rich land-owning family, 
and is the first member of that family to have had a 
modern education. He, like Gora, is a patrict, and he 
expresses his patriotism by helping the village people near 
his home. Each of the three main characters tells a part 
of the story in turn. Nikhil expresses Rabindranath’s 
Own convictions about national service. His friend, 
Sandip, has a different point of view ; he wants to destroy 
all foreign goods, and put his own party in power by 
force. Nikhil spends his money on encouraging swadeshi 
cloth, but he refuses to force the villagers to buy it, or to 
forbid the sale of foreign cloth in the market which is held 
on his land. Sandip, who has done nothing practical for 
swadesht, shouts that foreign cloth should be burnt. A 
poor, innocent man is ruined, partly by the tyranny of 
the landlord who is Nikhil’s neighbour (an old kind of 
injustice) and partly by Sandip’s followers, who burn the 
whole stock of goods on which his living depends (a new 
kind of injustice). Nikhil gives a great deal of loving 
care to the education of his young girl-wife, but she her- 
self is carried away for a time by the teaching of Sandip. 
Her English woman teacher is forced to leave the district _ 
because of the behaviour of Sandip’s followers. Nikhil. 
goes with her to the station and treats her with justice and © 
courtesy, but his wife is almost ready to consider him a 
traitor to his own country for doing so! The interest of 
the story lies in the relationship between the three main 3 
characters, and in the picture of the swadesht movement of — 
~1905. Another story, Four Chapters, also describes the ) 
political movements of the time. 

The Wreck is a story of home life. A boat containing 
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a bridal party is caught in a storm on the river while 
returning from the wedding, and almost everyone 1s: 
drowned. The bridegroom is thrown on to a sandbank, 
and, when he recovers consciousness, he finds close by 
him a girl dressed in the bridal savz. He has never seen 
his bride’s face, because at the moment of the “auspicious 
‘took? during the ceremony, he was too shy to look at her 
and kept his eyes shut. He naturally thinks that this girl 
z¢ his little new wife, and when they are rescued he takes 
her with him. Soon he finds that he is mistaken, and that 
she was a member of a different party. What is he to 
do? He cannot leave her, for she is quite alone in the 
world. He cannot tell her the truth, for if he did she 
would not accept his protection. Yet he cannot treat her 
as his wife. At the end of the story this muddle is happily 
solved. 

Rabindranath wrote stories in verse as well as stories 
yn prose. Many of these are tales from Indian history, 
‘gall of drama and tragedy and deeds ot splendid loyaity 
and courage. Some of them are Buddhist legends retold 
by the poet. Rabindranath was very fond of these 
Buddhist legends, and used some of them over again as 
subjects for his plays. Other story poems are about 
recent events. One of these is a poem called ‘ Sea- 
waves’, which is a magnificent description of a storm at 
sea and the wreck of a pilgrim ship. Palataka is a book 
of very tender stories in verse, which show the poet’s 
deep sympathy with all creatures who suffer injustice and 


pain. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PLAYS AND ACTING 


Wuen Rabindranath was a child he would sometimes 
jean over a verandah with the other children, watching 
guests arrive at the house. Soon they could hear the 
sounds of acting and the sobbing of the ‘ heroine’, whose 
part, they knew, was taken by one of their older boy 
cousins. A few years later Rabindranath himself was 
acting in these plays; when he was still only nineteen he 
wrote Valmiki Pratibha to be acted at home. 

Rabindranath tells us that almost all his plays were 
written in the winter. In the spring and summer, and in 
the rainy season, he used to feel a great poetic excitement ; 
songs poured from him in a flood of music and verse. 
In the winter his mind was calmer, and he got the leisure. 
to write drama. 

Many of Rabindranath’s plays were written during 
the wonderful fifteen years of his early married life, before 
he began the work of Santiniketan. Sacrifice contains 
the great character of Raghupati, who can be compared 
with the Sannyasi in JVature’s Revenge, Rabindranath 
himself used to take this part when the play was acted at 
Santiniketan, and it was one of his finest impersonations. 
King and Queen has a splendid subject, but is not con- 
centrated enough to be one of the very best dramas.. 
The greatest play of this period of the poet’s life is Chii- 
rangada, written in 1891. Unlike the other plays it was 
‘not written in winter, and it is full of the magical beauty — 
of Rabindranath’s poetry. 
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The Princess Chitrangada is her father’s only child, 
and he has trained her as though she were a son, in all the 
duties of a prince.. She has grown up as a warrior prin- 
ceas, skilled in battle and the hunt. One day as she is 
hunting with her companions she finds the young Prince 
Asjuna asleep in the forest. For the first time in her life 
she wishes for womanly beauty, in order to win his love. 
She clothes herself in women’s dress and comes before 
him. Arjuna is engaged in meditation in fulfilment of 
a vow. He turns.from her in scorn, and Chitrangada is 
in despair. 

Chitrangada now asks a boon from the God of Love— 
‘ Grant me, for one day only, all the beauty of the spring’. 
The God of Love grants her desire, not for one day only, 
but for a whole year. She dances in all her loveliness 
before Arjuna, and succeeds in winning him away from 
his prayers. The days pass happily in the forest, yet 
secretly Chitrangada hates the thought that she is de- 
ceiving her lover, and that her beautiful form is not her 
real self, but ‘a flower of a day’. 

One day Arjuna hears from some villagers the story of 
their warrior princess, who used to defend them against 
robbery, and whom now they cannot find. His imagi- 
nation is fired; he asks Chitrangada to tell him more of 
this wonderful princess. She tells him that the princess 
has no beauty, but Arjuna cares nothing now for beauty. 
So Chitrangada prays that the God of Love will take back 
his gift, and stands before Arjuna in her true form, ‘the 
Spirit of Beauty unadorned, Truth untroubled by Self’. 

‘During this period Rabindranath wrote a number of 
lighter plays, full of a witty sparkling dialogue which itis 
impossible to translate. He aiso wrote some short pieces 
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which one of his friends called ‘snapshots of drama.’ 
They seize on one dramatic moment in the march of 
events; in Aarna and Kunti it is the moment when Karna, 
on the eve of the fatal battle of Kurukshetra, finds his 
mother—who is also the mother of his enemies. The 
volume #ahini which Rabindranath published just before 
1900, is a collection of five such ‘snapshot dramas’ : 
short as they are, they contain some of his best dramatic 
work. 

At Santiniketan, before his visit to England, Rabin- 
dranath wrote a number of plays. Saradotsava and Raja 
have already been mentioned. Prayaschitta (Atonement) 
contains an interesting character, Dhananjaya, whom 
Rabindranath used again in his later play Mukta-dhara. 
Achalayatan is an attack upon stiff and unbending con- 
vention and conservatism. The most famous of these 
plays is Dak-Ghar (The Post Office). Amal, the hero, is. 
a little invalid boy who sits at the window of his room 
dreaming of the wonderful world outside, and charming 
all the passers-by, from the little flower-girl to the grumpy 
village watchman, by his brave and adventurous spirit. 

In his later years Rabindranath wrote two notable 
plays, Mukta-dhara (The Free Current) and Natir Pujah 
(The Dancing Girl’s Worship). Mukta-dhara, written 
in 1922, is often considered his greatest-drama. It is the 
story of two Kingdoms, Uttarakut and the subject land 
of Shiutarai. Abhijit the Crown Prince, who is Viceroy 
of Shiutarai, stands for freedom and merciful justice ; - 
he throws open the roads for trade and excuses the people 
from paying their taxes till better times come. This. 
angers the ‘imperialist’ party in Uttarakut, and the 
Royal Engineer is allowed to build a dam across the 
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stream of Mukia-dhara which threatens Shiutarai’s water- 
supply. On the completion of the dam a festival is held, 

and the people of Uttarakut go to the temple to give 
thanks. The play takes place on the road, along which 
they all pass toand fro. Here come the King, the Prince, 
and their companions ; here come the school-master and 
his boys; here come the common pecple of the two 
kingdoms, and Dhananjaya, the musician-saint of 
Shiutarai. 

Rabindranath has put into the play all his eorene 
political convictions. He mocks the school-master who 
teaches nothing but the ‘glory’ of his own country, 
which always wins its battles and which is always right! 
The great machine of the dam, careless of human life, 
stands in the background overshadowing the whole 
country, like the heartless “ machine-government’ which 
Rabindranath criticised in his lectures on nationalism. 
The Engineer is one of those ‘nationalists’ who puts his 
country higher than God Himself. 

The oppressed people of Shiutarai want to start a 
violent rebellion. Dhananjaya tells them that they must 
claim self-government, but that only fearless non-violence 
will succeed. 

‘What is worse than to be crippled in one leg? Kingship 
is crippled, when it is the king’s alone, and not the people's. 
You may shiver with fright to see that one-legged kingship 
limp along, but the eyes of the gods fill with tears. For the 
king’s own sake, men, you must demand your kingship.’ 


- Such words had a very plain meaning with regard to 
the relationships between India and Britain. 
The meaning of the play is not ey political. God 
Himself has been wronged by man’s pride and injustice 
8 
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and will find a way, when the time comes, to set his people 
free. The imprisoned waters of Muhia-dhara are the 
symbol of bondage. In the end Abhijit goes out alone 
to break the machine and set the current free, although 
he knows he will be swept to his death in the escaping 
flood. There is a magnificent close, as Dhananjaya’s 
triumphant, solemn song welcomes the coming of free- 
dom, and the thunder of the free water rolls majestically 
in the distance. 

Natir Pujah (The Dancing Girl’s Worship) which was 
written in 1927, is one of Rabindranath’s favourite acting 
plays, and made dramatic history on the Calcutta stage 
when it was first performed there. For the first time in 
Calcutta society, girls of good family not only acted, but 
danced, in public on the stage. Of course there was 
criticism from some quarters, but the story of the play 
was so noble and the dancing itself so pure and beautiful 
that the criticism was silenced. The art of dancing was 
restored to an honourable place among the arts of India. 

Sreemati, the heroine, is a dancing girl at the paiace 
of the kings of Magadha. The Kingdom has been con- 
verted to Buddhism by the preaching of the Buddha 
himself under the asoka tree in the royal garden. One 
of the king’s sons has turned monk; but the other leads 
a Hindu party and demands the throne from his father, 
who willingly yields it and retires to a life of meditation 
in the forest. Ajatasatru, the Hindu prince, rules the 
country, and for the short period during which the action 
of the play takes place the loyalty of the followers of a 
Buddha is tested to the utmost. 

In the prologue a Buddhist monk tells Sreemati that 

the Lord will require from her ‘her best gift’. Sreemati 
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facies that she is ready to give whatever He may ask, but 
that she dees not know what her best gift is. The crisis 
comes when she, the dancing girl, is commanded by the 
Sangha to act as priestess at the evening worship of 
Buddha under the asoka tree. Ajatasatru forbids the 
worship on pain of death, and at the same time adds 
insult to injury by ordering Sreemati to dance that even- 
ing in front of the altar where she was to have worshipped. 
‘This, as everyone thinks, would be an act of blasphemy. 
Sreemati, waiting quietly for the voice of the Lord in 
heart, sees at last that her ‘best gift’, which she is to 
make holy by offering to God, is this very gift of dancing. 
She dresses with the greatest care in her dancing robes, 
and carries out the command that she has been given. 
Her song is a song of worship; her dance is a dance of 
worship. Little by little she casts off her ornaments and 
rich scarves as offerings before the altar, and stands re- 
vealed in the simple dress of a nun. As she kneels and 
chants the words of worship, she is struck down by the 
soldiers of the king. But her fearless devotion has won 
the victory. When she lies dead at their feet, the proud 
princesses who have plotted to bring about her death 
confess that her spirit was more queenly than their own. 

All Rabindranath’s plays are rich in music and song, 
which add greatly to their beauty. The songs of the 
robbers and the wood-nymphs express the two contrasting 
moods of Valmiki Pratibha. In Phalgunt the joyful music 
expresses reckless, adventurous merriment, in Sara- 
doisava the quiet loveliness of autumn; in Mukia-dhara, 
the music is majestic; it speaks of the Almighty, the 
Terrible One, the Breaker of Bonds. In WNatir Pujah 
the songs are full of tender devotion; in Chandalika, 
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another play of Buddhist legend, they tell of passionate 
love and longing. The spirit of each play is revealed in its 
music. | | 
From the first years of the Santiniketan School till the 
end of his life, Rabindranath gave an important place in 
education to the acting of plays. Some of his own piays 
were written specially for his school children, and he 
himself trained the young actors and directed the rehear- 
sals. While the school was small, everyone had a share 
in the play. What an education it was! Beautiful 
speech, graceful motion, confidence and initiative, the 
art of co-operation with a team, were only some of the 
things the children learned. ‘The songs and choruses 
increased their understanding of music; by listening to 
and sharing in discussions about costumes and scenery 
their artistic tastes were trained and developed. Last 
but not least, no one can act well without understanding 
both the character he represents and the whole action of 
the drama, and so the acting of a good play broadens the 
sympathies and trains the mind. At Santiniketan 
teachers and pupils, old and young, ail take part together; 
as long as his health allowed Rabindranath himself was 
one of the actors, and the public performances which. 
took place at the end of every term were like happy a) 
festivals for the whole school family. , 
So long as Rabindranath lived each new performance 
of one of his plays was in some way a new creation. 
Sometimes he would alter a dialogue, sometimes he would 
adda song. Towards the end of his life he re-cast several 
plays as dance-dramas, in which the story is told not in 
dialogue but in gesture, accompanied by the songs of a 
chorus. Chitrangada, Chandalika, and  Shap-Mochan 
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were all treated in this way. To sit on the ground under 
the stats in the cool night air, and watch one of these 
plays take place on the simple open verandah which is the 
Santiniketan stage, is a wonderful experience. The play 
isa feast for eye, ear and mind together; the colourful 
dresses against the plain dark back-ground show the 
lovely movements of the dance to perfection, and the 


music is written by one of the world’s great masters of 
song. 





CHAPTER XV 
THE FINAL YEARS 
(1931-41) 


RABINDRANATH completed his seventieth year in 193i, 
and the event was celebrated all over India. In Calcutta 
special festivities were planned for the last week of 
December 1931 and for January 1932. There were to be 
great public meetings, recitations of Rabindranath’s 
poetry and music, and special performances of his plays. 
His friends and admirers all over the world wrote con- 
tributions for a special Commemoration Volume caliec 
The Golden Book of Tagore. When the time came 
Rabindranath went to Calcutta to attend the celebrations, 
and there was a great meeting at the Town Hail at which 
the book was presented to him. 

But the programme of festivity was never compli 
On January 5, 1932, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested, only 
a few days after his return from the Round Table Con- 
ference in London. Rabindranath was much shocked 
and stopped all the celebrations as a sign of mourning. 
As the weeks and months went by, the outlook seemed tc 
grow darker and darker, and very large numbers of Con- 
gress workers were sent to jail. Even then Rabindranath 
refused to condemn everything British or to encourage 
hatred. He wrote a letter to the London newspaper 
The Times, in which he pleaded with both countries te 
trust and try to understand one another, to show a irie: als 
spirit, forgive the past, and make a new begi 
Neither nation was then willing to listen. 
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In September 1932 Mahatma Gandhi began his great 
fast of Brotest against the ‘Communal Award’. Rabin- 
dranath agreed with Gandhiji that real communal unity 
wag sO important that 1t would be worth the sacrifice of 
iife itself. He did not attempt to persuade Gandhiji to 
give up his fast, but he travelled all the way to Poona to 
visit him. He was present in the Yeravada Jail when a 
compromise was reached and the fast was broken. 

Up to the end of his life Rabindranath went on writing 
songs, poetry and prose. World-famous poet as he was, 
he did not think any task too small for him if by doing it 
he could help the cause of good education. He wrote a 
set of Bengali ‘readers’ for primary schools; he wrote 
An Introduction io the Bengali Language, another simple 
book for beginners; he wrote V1sva Partchaya, an intro- 
duction to the grandeur and beauty of the world of 
science. In 1937 and 1940 he had very serious illnesses, 
and became too weak to hold his pen; but even then he 
would dictate poems to others, who wrote them down. 

These later poems are filled with the beauty of very 
hemble, ordinary things. One describes the tiny river 
Kopai near Santiniketan, so harmless and friendly, so 
diferent from the mighty and terrible Padma which he 
had loved in his youth. Another poem tells how he 
watched the Santal girl who was working as a builder’s 
labourer in his compound, heard her merry laughter, 
and rejoiced at the grace of her womanhood which her 
lowly work could not spoil. Another is a word-picture 
of a simple old villager, a worker in the fields, plodding 
along the dusty road towards the market. The poet 
sees these, and others like them, by the same light of 
wonder which had first shown him the beauty of common 
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life, on that morning in Sudder Street half a century 
before. 

Rabindranath’s greatness is shown in the fact that 
although he had written verse since he was seven, he was 
still making new experiments in verse when he was 
seventy-seven! The poems of his old age express new 
thoughts in a new style. This youthful energy is seen 
even more clearly in his experiments in painting. in 
1930, in his seventieth year, Rabindranath started serious 
work in this new art. , 

The poet first began to draw in a playful spirit. As 
he was writing his poems he would sometimes cross out 
words, sometimes whole lines, sometimes several lines 
together. Then he would play with his erasures, covering 
them with more and more lines, making them end in 
fanciful shapes, and joining them together with long 
curves until the whole page made one pattern. The 
manuscript of the song facing page 54 has been treated in 
this way. That is a pattern of leaves and branches ; other 
poems were decorated with strange birds or dragens 
or fish. From this beginning Rabindranath went on 
to the use of colour, and painted pictures, some of 
which he exhibited in Europe, on his last visit to the 
West. 

Public engagements and honours of all kinds were: 
heaped upon him. So long as his strength lasted, Rabin- 
dranath welcomed all opportunities of speaking in public: 
of the great ideals for which he had lived—true courage,, 
true liberty, true nationhood, true peace. In 1936 a: 
World Peace Congress was held at Brussels. The leaders: 
asked Rabindranath to send a message. He replied,, 
‘We cannot have peace till we deserve it by paying the 
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full price, which is, that the strong must cease to be 
greedy and the weak must learn to be bold.’ 

His own contribution to the price of peace, the Visva- 
Bharati University, made two steps forward during these 
years. ‘In 1937 the buildings of the department of 
Chinese studies were opened, and its fine library was 
‘properly housed. In 1939 the Hindi department also 
received a special building of its own, which was opened 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The study of Hindi isa 
part of Rabindranath’s work for Indian nationhood, 
which must be built up by knowledge and understanding 
ofall the chief regional literatures and traditions of India. 

In August 1940 the University of Oxford conferred 
on the poet the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 
It was one of the very few occasions when a Convocation 
has been held outside Oxford, and the ceremony was 
performed at Santiniketan by Sir Sarvapalle Radha- 
krishnan and Sir Maurice Gwyer. It was conducted in 
fiatin, the ancient language of European learning. 
Rabindranath made his response in Sanskrit, the ancient 
language of Indian learning. It was a happy and memo- 
rable day, and added one more link to the chain of friend- 
ship between East and West which he had worked so 
hard to forge. 

By the time the Chivocadén took place the world was 
once more at war. Rabindranath suffered very greatly, 
as news came of the invasions of Denmark and Norway, 
-and of Holland, Belgium and France. He remembered 
‘the innocent common people who had welcomed his 
visits of peace and friendship ; he knew that it was they 
who would suffer most heavily in war, on whichever 
‘side’ their leaders fought. He had many personal 
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friends in every country, and he wondered anxiously what 
their fate would be. His last great message to the world 
was published on the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
in May 1941; it is called Crisis in Civilization, and reminds 
men once more of the price of peace, and the inevitable 
consequences of the selfish greed which had so much 
influenced the public policy of the strong western nations. 
The end of the message is hope even in the darkness ; 
Rabindranath did not lose his faith in man. 

Gradually it became clear that the end of Rabindranath’s 
Jong and wonderful life was near. Like all who live into 
old age, he had endured the loss of many friends by death. 
One by one his brothers and sisters had died, except for 
one sister ; in 1932 he lost his only grandson, and in 1935 
his nephew Dinendranath, who had been ‘the treasury 
of his songs’ and the chief music teacher in his school. 
The death of C.F. Andrews in April 1940 was another 
heavy blow. Gradually the poet grew weaker, and 
attacks of fever became more frequent. Faithful frends 
nursed him at Santiniketan through the hot weather of 
1941, and in July he was taken to Calcutta for treatment. 
As the car moved slowly away from his beloved home, 
the members of the asrama sang to him for the last time. 
the Santiniketan song. In Calcutta everything possible 
was done to save his life, butin vain. On August 7, 1941. 
he died, very peacefully and quietly, in the old Jorasanko 
house where he had been born. 

s ~ * * : 33 

Rabindranath had often thought about death. When 
his wife died he had written: 

‘ Love came and went, leaving an open door,’ 
And will not come again. 
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One other guest I look for, one, no more, 
| The last that doth remain.’ 
Death, the great Unknown Guest, is to be welcomed and 
“not feared. ‘ Because I love this life’, he wrote, ‘ I know 
that I shall love death as well.’ Two thoughts were 
uppermost in his mind. One was the prayer that he 
might be truly grateful to God for the great gift of human 
life. This is beautifully expressed in a song from Git 
malya : 
. ‘I know this day will pass, this day will pass— 
That one day, some day, 
The dim sun with tender smiling 
Will look into my face his last farewell.... 
When Earth’s revolutions for me are ended, 
In the finishing of my song let me pause a moment, 
That I may fill my basket with the flowers and fruits of the 
‘Six s€asons ; 
That in the light of this life I may see Thee in going, 
‘Lhat I may gariand Thee in going with the garland from my 
own throat, 
When Earth’s revolutions for me are ended.’ 


The other thought was of eager expectation of the new 
adventures and experiences which might lhe beyond 
death. Death is an open door; death is a new birth, 
and like all the other new births of which he had talked 
to his boys, it is the gateway to a larger life. Deathisa 
voyage of discovery, the launching of a boat upon the 
seas of God. Near the end of his life he had written a 
new song for a performance of Dak-Ghar which he was 
rehearsing. He could not finish the rehearsals, and the 
performance never took place; the song which should 
have been sung by the death-bed of the friendly and fear- 
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less child was sung instead, at his own request, at thes 
funeral service at Santiniketan on the evening of his death. 


“In front lies the ocean of peace. 
Launch the boat, helmsman.... 
May the mortal bonds perish, | 
May the vast universe take him in its arms, 
And may he know in his fearless heart 
The Great Unknown ’. 




















